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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MOLOTOV had no doubt ends of his own to serve in 
M. addressing the Soviet Press on Soviet foreign policy in 
general and the recent meeting of Foreign Ministers in Paris in 
particular. That meeting proved abortive largely through M. 
Molotov’s opposition to every constructive suggestion put forward 
by any other Minister, and it was important that his own country 
should be given his own version of the proceedings and not allowed 
to base its views on any information that might seep in through 
the B.B.C. or any other agency. There is, however, so little of that 
that the danger of the corruption of the Soviet mind is not great. 
Ali the average Soviet citizen will know of the Paris Conference 
is what M. Molotov has told him, and in the light of that he will 
form his opinions. Inevitable as that 7s, it is profoundly unfortunate, 
for M. Molotov’s picture of the conference is fundamentally different 
from the one that Mr. Byrnes has drawn or any that Mr. Bevin is 
likely to draw—so different, indeed, as to make the prospect of agree- 
ment at the next meeting of the Foreign Ministers more remote than 
ever. In M. Molotov’s address are revealed the fevered, or calcu- 
lated, suspicions of Soviet leaders at their worst. He is obsessed 
with the dangers of an anti-Russian coalition on the part of Britain 
and America, demonstrated every time that America and Britain 
agree, as fortunately they very often do, on matters of foreign 
policy ; and having done his utmost to form an Eastern European 
bloc dominated by Russia, he regards any contemplation of the for- 
mation of a Western European bloc as virtually a hostile act. The 
future of Trieste, one of the most debatable questions in Europe, 
he treats as not open to argument, insisting on allotting the port io 
Yugoslavia—a solution to which Britain and America can never 
agree. The proper and natural desire to see Hungary and Rumania 
and Bulgaria opened to the normal processes of trade is capitalistic 
machination pure and simple. The idea of holding a peace con- 
ference till agreement between the Big Four has been reached is 
pronounced out of the question ; so is the idea of handing over un- 
ettled questions to U.N.O. The list of subjects on which M. 
Molotov is in a minority of one among the Foreign Ministers could 
be lengthened substantially, but what is far more important than 
such individual differences is the disastrous general cleavage thus 
disclosed. The conviction—it runs indeed through almost every 
sentence in M. Molotov’s address—that Russia is not being given 
her full weight as a Great Power, fantastically absurd in itself, has 





developed into a kind of persecution-mania like Germany’s pro- 
fessed alarm at “encirclement” a generation ago. Till the idea is 
eradicated, nothing but disagreement and deadlock is in prospect. 
How it is to be eradicated no man has been able to suggest. But 
till it is there is no hope of even a facade, much less the reality, of 
peace. 


“ 


The Cairo Negotiations 

The discussion of the Egyptian situation in the House of 
Commons last week generated more heat than light. The Foreign 
Secretary, strongly though he clearly felt and certainly spoke, 
carried less conviction than usual, and nothing was said to shake 
the conclusion that if the whole negotiations had been more skilfully 
handled a much more satisfactory situation might be prevailing 
today. There was serious delay in responding to the Egyptians’ 
first approaches regarding a revision of the 1936 Treaty, and failure 
to remove British troops from the Cairo area months ago is culpable. 
But for that, agreement regarding the retention of the small but 
necessary British force in the Canal zone, far removed from the 
populous parts of Egypt, should have been easy. But other methods 
have been preferred and a verdict on them must await the outcome of 
the present negotiations. At the moment the negotiations are hang- 
ing fire, Egypt being apparently unwilling to give the voluntary 
undertakings into which it was hoped she would -voluntarily enter 
regarding new forms of co-operation between herself and Britain 
for the defence of the Canal. While messages from Cairo insist that 
there is still ground for optimism, the very need for the insistence 
a little counteracts the assurance. The settlement with Egypt will 
affect our whole position in the Middle East, and whatever mistakes 
may have been made it is of the first importance that the negotia- 
tions shall be carried to some conclusion that will base the new 
alliance on genuine good will. 


Elections in Czechoslovakia 


The results of the Czechoslovakian elections are surprising, not 
because the Communists polled nearly 40 per cent. of the votes in 
Bohemia and Moravia, but because the Democrats, a Conservative 
party, polled 60 per cent. of the votes in Slovakia. The effect has 
beén to maintain the balance between Right and Left in the Con- 
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stituent Assembly. As Slovakia, with only 69 deputies in an 
assembly of 300, has the right to veto any Bill, as it affects her, 
of which she disapproves, her influence is very much greater than 
her numbers suggest. All parties are pledged to carry out the 
Kosice programme—nationalisation of the major industries, the split- 
ting up of the big estates, the ejection of minorities—so that any 
tension in the new Assembly will probably be reserved until the 
drafting of the new constitution. Then will almost certainly become 
evident the difficult choice which confronts a people who, with a 
long tradition of democratic principles find themselves, not only 
on economic grounds, looking towards Russia for their future. 
Before the war Czechoslovakia had a preponderance of light indus- 
tries, mostly in the hands of the German minority, the products of 
which were exported to the west. Now that Germany has been 
forbidden the retention of her heavy industries, Czechoslovakia 
will ultimately find her light industries competing with her powerful 
neighbour. On the other hand, if she develops her heavy indus- 
tries she is assured of a market in the Soviet Union for all that she 
can produce for a very long time to come. Faced with this conflict, 
it is fortunate that in Dr. Benes she has a President who has given 
ample proof of his political judgement and integrity. 


The Future of Iron and Steel 


The two-day debate on the nationalisation of the iron and steel 
industry threw into even stronger relief than before the utter 
irresponsibility of the Government in pressing on with an obviously 
unconsidered plan for the nationalisation of a vital national industry 
—vital above all to our export trade—which met with remarkable 
success the ‘immense demands laid on it by the war and is today 
working with the highest efficiency. Against the impressive case 
put forward by Sir Andrew Duncan for continuing the present 
arrangement, under which the Government exercises a considerable 
measure of control but individual firms are left to develop on the 
basis of their acquired skill and experience, no argument worth 
serious consideration was adduced. Every argument of substance, 
indeed, came from the Opposition side, the Minister of Supply, 
who opened the debate, never rising above mere debating-points. 
So far the Government, by a policy which appears to rest far more 
on academic doctrine than on any practical or convincing reasoning, 
is in a fair way of doing the maximum of injury to one of the 
greatest national industries. This week’s resolution, which was of 
course carried by the usual majority or little less, did no more than 
welcome the Government’s intention to bring in legislation for the 
nationalisation of the industry. When the legislation is to be 
introduced is left undeclared. What firms are to be nationalised is 
left undeclared. What form the nationalisation is to take is left 
undeclared. The only thing that does seem certain is that many 
firms will be cut in half, part of their operations being nationalised 
and part left in their present form. Nothing-could be more 
paralysing than the uncertainty thus created. 


Too Many Cooks 


Taroughout the four months in which the food crisis has been 
publicly discussed The Spectator has consistently said that, 
although the problem is tangible enough, it contains an element ol 
unreality. Superimposed on the real threat of mass famine is a 
thick layer of alarmist rumour reinforced by the portentous comings 
and goings of eminent persons. The intentions behind all this are 
no doubt excellent, but there is little evidence that they have done 
much to avert starvation in the danger areas. In this country they 
have become one more depressing item in what is universally recog- 
nised to be a monotonous diet. The main need has always been 
for a clear and agreed quantitative statement of requirements and 
supplies and an effective machine for distributing what we now 
have and increasing future production. None of these needs has 
yet been met, though the International Emergency Food Council of 
20 nations, agreed upon in Washington last week, is the sort of body 
which could meet them. It will have to steer clear of the sort of 
development which began early in April with the British Govern- 
ment’s offer to ration bread if the Americans would do likewise, 
and culminated this week in a completely unhelpful dispute 
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about what exactly was agreed during Mr. Morrison’s recent visit 
to the United States. This sort of thing has no future in it. The 
time has come for a more realistic approach. Sir Ben Smith has 
gone. It is to be hoped that he is the final sacrifice to the 
war-time theory that what the Ministry of Food needs is a figure- 
head of solid appearance to inspire confidence. The Ministry of 
Food, like the world food organisation, really needs an efficient head 
to a smooth running and unobtrusive organisation, and in Mr, John 
Strachey it is likely to get it. 


cynical 


The Need for Scientists 


Great Britain, states the Barlow Report on Scientific Man-Power 
published this week, can least of all nations at the moment afford to 
neglect her scientific talent, and intelligence tests have shown that it 
is, in fact, being neglected. The universities’ production of 2,500 
trained scientists annually is only half what will be needed if we 
are to be adequately equipped by 1955. At that date 90,000 scientists 
will be wanted for education, commerce and defence, but at the 
present rate of training only 64,000 will be available. How is the 
gap to be bridged? Short-term policy includes every possible effort 
by the Ministry of Labour to bring scientific worker and employer 
together and a speedy evacuation of any university premises still held 
by the Government. Long-term policy includes the development at 
some technical colleges of technological courses of degree standard 
and an increased output by the universities themselves of technologists 
—though these must not be allowed to swamp the pure scientists. 
The universities as a whole have stated that they can increase their 
students by about 45 per cent. That is not enough, and the Govern- 
ment must give far more generous and steady financial help. Also, 
the foundation of at least one new university should be considered. 
Some of the questions arising from these recommendations the com- 
mittee itself answers. Is all the emphasis to be on science? Here 
the Report is plain. An increase is also needed in graduates in the 
humanities, languages and fine arts; and a university should be 
“an association which takes all knowledge as its province.” 
The committee is likewise opposed to any infringement of inde- 
pendence, though it does believe that the machinery for adjusting 
university policy to the needs of the country might be improved. A 
If a new university is to be founded, 
under whose auspices is it to be? 


British Homes of Art 


The proper arrangement of the respective functions of the National 
Gallery, the Tate Gallery and the Victoria and Albert Museum is a 
public question on which haste is not called for. Doubt- 
less this consideration has helped to interpose an interval of 
seventeen months between the presentation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Minister of Education of the report of the 
Committee appointed to consider the matter and its publication 
by the Stationery Office. In any event, the result is *admirable. 
It is recommended that the Tate Gallery should be divided 
into a National Gallery of British Art of all periods and a 
National Gallery of Modern Art cevering both British and foreign 
art of the last 100 years or so. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
should house the national collection of British and foreign sculpture 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, with the exception of cer- 
tain examples from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
would be more appropriately housed at the Tate in the National 
Gallery of British Art. A certain amount of inter-transfer will be 
required in order to eliminate the degree of overlapping which now 
exists in the collections in these centres. There will also be a con- 
tinuous redistribution of works which, having attained an age of 
100 years, pass out of the province of the Gallery of Modern Art. 
The National Gallery, the National Gallery of British Art and the 
Victoria and Albert will have first choice. The rest will go to 
reference sections or, on permanent loan, to other institutions. A 
number of remaining questions, including the future administration 
of the Chantrey Bequest, the arrangements for water-colours, and 
the part to be played by the British Museum, are still the subject 
of controversy. There need be no hurry to settle them so long.as the 
final result is as excellent as that which has been already achieved. 
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THE FUTURE OF COTTON 


COMMON criticism of the decisions so far taken by the 

Government on British industry, and on the iron and steel 
industry in particular, has been that they were not preceded by 
adequate public discussion. No such complaint is likely to be 
heard in the case of the cotton industry. The Working Party’s 
report, which was unexpectedly made public on Monday after a 
typical piece of free enterprise by a Manchester newspaper, con- 
tains in its 284 pages not only an account of what is wrong with 
the industry and a remarkably sweeping set of suggestions for its 
future. but also a full-dress controversy between its members ex- 
ressed, so far as the principal Memorandum of Dissent is con- 
cerned, with a certain amount of tendentious verbiage. The latter 
phrase comes from a memorandum dissenting from the dissenting 
memorandum, also included in the report, and is fully justified. 
This is public discussion with a vengeance. If, as the case of iron 
and steel suggests, volume of discussion is in inverse proportion 
to the chances of nationalisation, the cotton industry is assured ot 
its freedom, even without the Government’s assurance that it is 
not on the waiting-list for State ownership. But more was ex- 
pected of the Working Parties than that they should provide a 
forum for the various views cf their members. The assumption was 
that they would provide a guide to Governmental policy. 

It must be emphasised at once that in the main report of the 
Cotton Working Party this responsibility is firmly accepted. The 
signatories have shown not only a responsible appreciation of the 
complexities of the case but a determination to meet and overcome 
the difficulties of squaring the differing interests and points of 
view of the various sections of the industry proper, of the 
machinery manufacturers, of organised labour and of the con- 
sumers and the public as a whole. If their suggestions for re- 
equipment and reorganisation go rather deep, and their criticisms 
of the industry—particularly of its merchanting section and of the 
attitude of some of its units towards scientific methods—are plainiy 
stated, they nevertheless invite respect. Whatever the results of this 
enquiry—and they can hardly fail to be considerable—the main 
report would still stand in its own right as a standard work on 
the organisation of the cotton industry and the issues facing it 
in the post-war situation. 

The roots of the problem lie deep and are fed from two distinct 
sources. There are the misfortunes which come from without and 
the maladjustments which hav> their origin within the industry 
itself. The misfortunes are those of an industry which, being first 
in the field of large-scale machine production, has had the dubious 
privilege of being the first to face the full blast of foreign compe- 
tition based primarily on imitation of its own achievements. First 
in 1914-18, and again in 1939-45, countries which formerly 
imported cotton goods have been given an impetus to make their 
own. Besides taking this punishment and standing up, with every- 
body else, to the devastating alternation of boom and slump in the 
inter-war period, Lancashire has had to fight against Japanese 
competition based on rock-bottom standards of living and against 
the almost equally damaging tariff policies of more civilised 
countries intent on building up their own industries—the U.S.A. 
and Brazil in particular. But British opinion outside Lancashire 
has tended to concentrate attention on what it considered 
to be the shortcomings of the British cotton industry. Little 
or nothing could be done about the world situation, but some- 
thing might be done about Lancashire. The present report has 
shown once again that there was a great decal wrong—an excessive 
emphasis on competition expressing itself in secretiveness ; the 
absence of standard costing methods and of proper surveys of 
the state of equipment ; imperfect liaison between the users and 
the makers of textile machinery ; backwardness in the use of modern 


scientific methods ; and the imperfections of a large merchanting 
community interposed between consumers and producers, Recog- 
nition of these shortcomings outside Lancashire is usually regarded 
as meddling. Nevertheless it stands some chance of acceptance, 
coming from a working party almost entirely recruited in Lanca- 
shire. It is therefore doubly unfortunate that the signatories of 
the Dissenting Memorandum should choose to vent their out- 
moded parochialism on all governmental intervention which does 
not happen to be required by their own special remedies. In their 
extreme anxiety to find somebody to quarrel with they have 
ignored the fact that the main report repeatedly states that 
nationalisation is ruled out. Consequently their argument diverts 
attention from the real problem and expresses only a perverse 
determination to find a last ditch in order to die fighting in it. 

The main report matches a vast problem with positive measures 
for its solution. Jt does not allow the prospect of an assured over- 
seas market for the next few years to obscure its appreciation of 
those long-term tendencies in foreign countries. In addition to the 
establishment of a Central Marketing Company to take the place 
of British Overseas Cottons, Ltd., it recommends that the Govern- 
ment should assist by directing its policy towards the mainten- 
ance of fair trading conditions, by stating clearly what will be its 
attitude towards a revival of Japan’s exporting industries and by 
supporting any movement to raise world wage standards and 
remove the more inhuman weapons of international competition. 
But the main emphasis is reserved for measures of internal re- 
organisation which, being very broad in their scope, are bound to 
give rise to much controversy. Shortly stated they are a re-equip- 
ment levy, to be paid by producers, who will reimburse themselves 
out of an increase in the controlled prices of cotton goods ; the 
grouping of mills to handle the transitional problems in an 
orderly manner ; the immobilisation of a proportion of existing 
spindles ; and the setting up of a permanent Cotton Council to 
take over the functions of the existing Cotton Board. There are 
also a number of general proposals for surveys of the industry, 
the encouragement and organisation of scientific research and 
production methods, and market research These will command 
universal assent outside Lancashire, and will probably gain the 
support of a majority inside. Finally, there are recommendations 
concerning wages, industrial research and factory organisation, in 
which the four trade union members concurred. 

Whether the report will get the dispassionate examination which 
it deserves and lead to the rapid action for which it pleads has 
been rendered doubtful by the curious behaviour of the signa- 
tories of the Memorandum of Dissent. Formally the Memoran- 
dum rejects the six recommendations covering the grouping of 
mills, immobilisation of spindles and the re-equipment scheme, 
and accepts the other twenty-eight. Really it represents a head-on 
clash between those who think that the cotton industry requires 
structural reorganisation, re-equipment, and co-ordination with the 
rest of the economic life of the country and those who place all the 
emphasis on leaving the industry to go its own way. It is remark- 
able that the second view should not have achieved its legitimate 
expression in a modification of the undoubtedly sweeping recom- 
mendations of the main report, instead of taking the form of a 
turgid and sentimentally phrased Dissenting Memorandum. It 
is even more remarkable that after seven months of discussion, 
involving 97 meetings of the Working Party and its committees, 
the dissenting element should have to invent suppositions and 
infantile motives for their colleagues’ actions. It might have been 
assumed that the dissenters had ample opportunities to meet their 
colleagues and ascertain their real motives, which were clearly 
responsible and disinterested. 
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There is, however, one good service which the Dissenting 
Memorandum has unintentionally performed, and that is to expose 
one of the more nonsensical statements about nationalisation in 
general. Against the assumption of the main report that some 
form of accommodation is possible between independent enterprise 
and state assistance and supervision, the Dissenting Memorandum 
puts forward the view that there is no half-way house between free 
enterprise and nationalisation. This is a gross over-simplification. 
Between free enterprise and nationalisation there can be, and are, a 
number of gradations combining the two in various proportions. 
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Quite apart from the obviousness of this fact, there is the con- 
sideration that if no adjustment is possible between these two 
extremes, then the British economy is certainly doomed, since by 
universal agreement the next few years are crucial and we are 
clearly going to try to get through them with our industries jn 
various, stages of nationalisation, part-nationalisation and no 
nationalisation at all. If the attempt is certain to fail, then Working 
Parties are all a waste of time, and we should all set out resolutely 
to march to Moscow with the Communists or to some Victorian 
Elysium with the signatories of the Dissenting Memorandum. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT the first full Ministerial office to fall vacant would go to Mr. 
7 John Strachey has long been taken for granted, for the Under- 
Secretary for Air has shown himself in a different class from any 
other junior Minister. Whether it is a matter for congratulation that 
the Ministry of Food should turn out to be his destiny is a doubtful 
question. Nowhere else would a newcomer have to face so exacting 
a test, and it is the best of all tributes to Mr. Strachey to say that 
everyone expects him to emerge from it triumphant. So far as the 
House is concerned the new Minister is strongest where the old 
Minister was weakest. Sir Ben Smith possessed a blustering style 
that constantly irritated and sometimes angered the House. Mr. 
Strachey is invariably conciliatory and courteous and always knows 
his subject through and through. Here he has been enjoying an 
advantage that will not continue, for having been a member of the 
Public Relations Department at the Air Ministry for several years he 
was naturally familiar with the background of every question he had 
to answer. At the Food Ministry he must start learning the simplest 
elements, but it will certainly not be long before he handles food 
questions as confidently as he answered air questions. Whar gift 
he possesses for administration has not yet been, but now will be, 
decisively revealed. The evolution of an Etonian ex-Communist, 
ex-Mosleyite, into a convinced, reasonably orthodox and extremely 
able Socialist has been singularly interesting to watch. And there 
may be a good deal more to watch yet. 

* * * * 

The meetings of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
at the Albert Hall this week has been a very notable success, not 
the least element in which was the contribution made by the Queen 
en Tuesday. The clearness and simplicity of her speech (as, for 
example, “ what we do at our Institute at Sandringham”) marked 
he. as essentially part of the movement and little, if at all, a royal 
visitor honouring the meetings with her presence. One feature of 
the gathering—whether it is a regular feature or not I don’t know— 
was the way in which the delegations were mixed up, a Home 
@ounty finding itself next to a bit of North Wales or the West 
Covatry and so on. The discussions, moreover, were refreshingly 
pyactical—on rural schools, regarding which the Women’s Institutes 
can speak with as good authority as anyone; on a scheme for 
giving milkers one day off in seven by enlisting relief milkers who 
will travel round half-a-dozen neighbouring farms, putting in their 
ewn six-day week that way. The Institutes brought to London 
stimulating evidence of the vigorous part they are playing in the 
maintenance of rural life. 


* * * * 


No ceremony could have been more agreeable than the presenta- 
tion to Lord Cecil of his bust by Siegfried Charoux at Chatham 
House on Wednesday, and no tribute better deserved than that paid 
to the League of Nations veteran by Mr. Churchill, arriving hot-foot 
from a characteristic skirmish with Mr. Morrison at the House of 
Commons. For all his 81 years Lord Cecil spoke with astonishing 
vitality, and his opening reflections on the bust (“I only hope I 
may sometimes look like that”; “A photograph of it looked like a 
representation of one of the early Roman Emperors—not perhaps one 
of the more respectable ones”) shaded rapidly off into an impressive 
warning of the gravity of the present situation, with the alternatives 
between civilisation and anarchy depending on whether international 
collaboration became a reality or not. Between Mr. Lionel Curtis’s 


assertion that Lord Cecil was the founder of the Royal Institute of 

International Affairs, where the presentation took place, and Lord 

Cecil’s that Mr. Curtis was, no decision is necessary. The honour 

may justly and properly be shared. 
* 7 - * 

It would not be very easy to think of two men who have done a 

greater service to English culture than Ernest Rhys, who died last 


week, and J. M. Dent, who died twenty years ago. Honours 
may be distributed evenly between them, for if the con- 
ception of the ‘Everyman Library’ was Rhys’s, it needed 


courage on the part of the publisher to float the series at a 
shilling a volume, the price at which it remained till the 
first German war. The name Everyman was Rhys’s choice; he 
selected the volumes and edited many of them himself, the first 
to appear—in 1906—being, inevitably, Boswell’s Johnson. ‘ Every- 
man’ was not the first series of reprints to bring great literature to 
the people ; Professcr Henry Morley’s “ Universal Library ” did in- 
valuable work half a century and more ago. But Everyman has 
covered a far wider field than any other, and by the attractiveness of 
its make-up has added to the appeal its contents would naturally 
make. So far 983 volumes have been produced. But for the war, the 
thousand mark would have been reached long ago. What it has 
meant in the way of self-education to millions of people is beyond 
calculation. For all that, the major share of credit goes to the quiet 
little man with a grey beard who died a week ago. 
* * * * 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade said on Monday 
that, owing to the shortage of the raw materials needed, the pro- 
duction of pianos ‘s at present reserved for export only. In other 
words, peace at home and discord abroad—on the whole quite a 
satisfactory arrangement. The same Minister, incidentally, answer- 
ing a question on the short supplies of carnauba, candililla and ouri 
curi, refused obdurately to enlighten the House on the nature of 
these mysterious commodities. Though dictionaries, are silent on 
such subjects, I have acquired knowledge in other quarters. The 
perplexing articles are ingredients in boot-polish. The question 
regarding them was put by one of the Members for Norwich, where 
they are a good deal grven to manipulating leather. 

* * * * 

Long memories impel me to break a normally rigid rule and put 
in a word for the fine old parish church of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, 
destroyed in the blitz of March, 1941. British history is built into the 
tower and the empty shell of St. Andrew’s. There Hawkins and 
Drake worshipped, and the whole congregation rushed out of church 
one September morning in 1580 to the Hoe because word had come 
that Francis Drake’s ‘Golden Hind’ was beating into the Sound 
after its three-year voyage round the world. If any edifice destroyed 
by the Luftwaffe deserves rebuilding it is this. What is wanted is 
£100,000 ; sufficient address is the Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth. 

* *x - * 

These initials are getting pestiferous. The Manchester Guardian, 
reporting the meeting of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council in New York, heads it, “ First Meeting of U.N.E.S.C.O.” 
But it wasn’t. E can stand for Educational as well as Economic, 
and S for Scientific as well as Social. U.N.E.S.C.O. is actually 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 

JANUS. 
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FRANCE’S NEW ELECTIONS 


By D. R. GILLIE 


HE morrow of the Referendum of May sth was a wonderful 
season of common sense and moderation. The advocates of 
the defeated constitution, even the Communists, bowed to the will 
of the people. The Socialists came near to breathing a sigh of 
relief, so little had they liked their isolation alongside the Com- 
munists in its support, so much did they rejoice at the prospect of 
4 fresh deal and a new start. They insisted that they had always 
favoured conciliation and had only given up with regret the last- 
minute efforts at compromise which had failed owing to the attitude 
of the Communists. On the other side the Progressive Catholics 
of the M.R.P. and the Radicals acknowledged the urgent need to 
put an end to the reign of the provisional. They admitted that 
nobody cou'd hope to see realised the constitution of his dreams, 
since it was essential that the majority of both the aye-voters and 
the no-voters of May 5th should accept as a working proposition the 
constitution which it will be the first duty of the new Assembly, 
efter its election on June 2nd, to prepare for submission to the 
people. Even the extreme Right was relatively moderate in its 
rejoicings over the defeat of the Communist-sponsored constitution. 
A fortnight’s campaigning for the general elections has sufficed to 
put an end to this feast o. reason in the party utterances. Although 
admittedly the new Assembly must make the constitution its main 
task, instead of leaving it to its last fortnight of life as did the first 
Assembly, constitutional problems still only play a subordinate part 
in the campaigns. Although no party can hope to win more than 
about 25 per cent. of the seats, there are few party spokesmen who 
do not claim for their own group a monopoly of republicanism. This 
state of affairs is an almost necessary result of the form of proper- 
tional representation adopted in France. Each voter must plump for 
a party st, and each party, though incapable of governing alone, 
must therefore suggest that there is no health outside its own ranks 
(a thesis which is much less absurd in any country with a two-party 
system, since one or other of the competitors will rule.) 

In pre-war France with single-member constituencies, and a 
second ballot if no one received an absolute majority at the first, 
there was at least a brake on the tendency to self-rightousness. It 
may be partly as a result of this self-glorification by the parties that 
the prestige and popularity of General de Gaulle is notably on the 
increase. While he was in power a good deal of popular discontent 
was crystallised in the form of suspicion of a possible dictator. 
Now that he is no longer on the stage there is a tendency for the 
same discoarent to find expression in the distrust of the parlia- 
mentary politician which was so strong in the France of the ’thirties. 
On the other hand, if the General became identified with a party or 
group of parties (it could only be with the Right) he would rapidly 
become a useful bogy-man for Left-wing propagandists. The 
General moves with precaution, wishing apparently to create the 
impression that he does not, for the time being at least, wish to 
intervene in any way in politics, but that he would be available if 
the nation wanted him in a grave crisis. Not all his past and 
present adm’rers are equally careful or wise. At present all that 
can be said is that the General’s absence from the political scene was 
barely noticed three months ago, but is the subject of conversation 
today. The Socialist Party leaders have reacted by expressing their 
pride in having worked with and under him in the dark days of 
the past, and their hope that he will not step down from the 
pedestal of national gratitude by returning to politics, necessarily as 
a party figure. 

While most of the party polemics fail to move the general public 
very deeply, this is not the case with those concerned with the 
positions of the two extreme parties. As usual, the French Left 
declines to believe in the sincere constitutionalism of the Right, 
and the Republican Party of Liberty (P.R.L.) is therefore being 
vigorously denounced as consisting of crypto-Fascists and camou- 
flaged Vichyites. While there is some substantial truth in the allega- 
tion, it is not all the truth. No doubt the party will get the votes 
of former Vichyites, although it has some notable resisters (which 
does not necessarily mean democrats) amongst its leaders. It will 
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also get the votes of a good many people who wondered why, up to 
the date of the Referendum, the peculiarities of the Communist 
Party were unmentionable in political circles except amongst the 
supporters of the P.R.L. Since the Referendum, however, telling 
the Communist Party home-truths has become a very popular sport, 
and threatens to become as boring as any other theme from which 
an inhibition has suddenly been lifted. Attacks on the Communist 
Party have been the strongest single element in every other party’s 
campaign. In the Socialist Populaire M. Daniel Mayer has been 
accusing the Communists of totalitarian habits of mind and sub- 
mission to the will of Moscow with a bluntness that was not at all 
in his party’s manner last October. It was ieft to the Socialist 
Minister of the Interior, M. Le Trocquer, to take the Socialist cam- 
p2ign one stage further and call his Communist Cabinet colleague, 
M. Maurice Thorez, a deserter. That M. Thorez did fail to answer 
his call-up when the war broke out, went into hiding and ultimately 
went to Moscow is a plain matter of history. The Communist case 
is that the Daladier Government had already outlawed the Com- 
munist Party, and that, as the party’s leader, M. Thorez had a duty 
not to hand himself over to the police by presenting himself meekly 
at his regimental depét. Unfortunately, in spite of all the Com- 
munist skill in propagandist acrobatics, it is difficult, at this point 
in the defence, to avoid drawing attention to the fact that until June, 
1941, the war was branded by the French Communists as 
“ imperialistic.” 

Thar this issue should be raised at all at the present date is, of 
course, unfortunate. M. Thorez is undoubtedly a hero for a very 
large part of the French working-class, and it was certainly not 
cowardice that led him to go into hiding. But the Communists 
bear the greater part of the blame themselves. Most non-Communist 
Frenchmen would, in fact, be willing to forgive and forget the attitude 
of the Communists during the first part of the war in view of their 
admirable contribution to resistance in the second, if the Communists 
themselves did not try to claim that they led the resistance first, last 
and all the time. The Communists, in fact, are trying to build up 
a story of the resistance movement which, on a well-known model, 
leaves out the names of many of the principal persons concerned 
and transforms the acts and the intentions of others. They are not 
only, like every other party, the only true republicans, but also the 
enly true patriots ; and that is more than the rest of the nation is 
prepared to stomach. The Communist Party, which would certainly 
have gained a substantially increased number of seats earlier in the 
year, is now fighting hard to hold its ground. It has good chances 
of remaining the strongest party in the Assembly, but it is unlikely 
to present that intoxicating picture of going from strength to strength 
which has served it so well since the Liberation. 

The fact is that for the time being the very zeal of its agents, 
whether the propagandists or those charged with permeating such 
organisations as the C.G.T. (the trades union federation of France), 
is causing a revulsion. Their propaganda for the rejected constitution 
was too pushing. The paint, indeed, with which they wrote “ Vote 
Yes” on the road-surfaces was of much too good quality ; for their 
slogans, now become a monument to defeat, are everywhere still 
legible. Their success with the C.G.T. was immediately exploited 
for political purposes. Not for the first time the Communists seemed 
set on diminishing the value to themselves of an organisation they 
had just captured by their blatant misuse of it. All this has provoked 
an imposing outburst of irritation and anxiety at Communist be- 
haviour. But it should not be supposed that the result will necessarily 
be anything so simple as the formation of a government without the 
Communists after the elections. If the Communists are left in the 
opposition it will be because they have decided that that is where 
they wish to be. The Socialist leaders certainly want them in the 
Government, and so probably do most of those of the M.R.P. M. Le 
Trocquer has pretty certainly received some bitter protests from his 
fellow-Socialists for providing the Communists with such an excellent 
pretext for declining further participation in the government if it 
suits them. 

Under the provisional constitution accepted by Referendum last 
October, the constitution-making Assembly has only a seven-months’ 
life. This might be modified by a special proviso added to the new 
constitution which would turn the constituent Assembly into the first 
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National Assembly. Until this has been done politics will be con- 
ducted in France on the assumption that there are to be general 
elections again next autumn. The Communists might prefer to pre- 
pare for them in opposition. It is also an important fact that the 
Communists have used their control of the C.G.T. to prevent strikes, 
which would immediately have affected all the Ministries held by 
the party—Industrial Production, Reconstruction, Armaments and 
Labour. If the Communists go into opposition, so will the trade 
unions of the principal French industries. M. Thorez may have been 
a deserter in 1939, but he has taken a most important part in bringing 
about an increased coal output in 1946. 


IN THE BRITISH ZONE 


By NORMAN PATERSON 


NE day a Russian, a Frenchman, an American and an 

Englishman were looking round an aquarium when suddenly 
out of a tank jumped four gold-fish, The Russian imme- 
diately stamped on one of the fish and killed it outright; the 
Frenchman stooped down, picked up one of the others, put it 
in his pocket and took it home for supper; the American merely 
disregarded the fish that landed next to him ; the Englishman picked 
up the fourth fish, gently dusted it, put it back in the tank and then 
proceeded to drain off the water. This German comment on the 
different attitudes of the four occupation Powers to their varidus 
zones was going the rounds of the university town of Gottingen 
recently. The most striking aspect of British rule in Germany is 
its ambivalence. We have not yet made up our minds apparently 
whether we are going to destroy German society entirely or, to 
restore it. This dualism is the result of our completely contradictory 
economic and political policies. Our economic policy, to destroy 
Germany as competitor in the fields of heavy industry, chemical 
industry, precision instruments, etc., has already been partly 
achieved through the incidence of the war on German industrial 
plant, and will be carried a step or two further by the plan for 
German industry recently announced by the Control Council from 
Berlin. This policy, however, is incompatible with a healthy poli- 
tical development. If we really want to rebuild democracy in 
Germany we cannot deprive it of its essential economic under- 
pinning ; a sound democracy cannot take root in an economically 
destitute land. When the mothers of families in the Ruhr have to 
spend three or four days a week travelling through western Germany 
in search of enough potatoes to feed their children one cannot expect 
them to have much surplus energy left over for intelligent self- 
government. 

Like privates in the Army the German people at the present time 
live in a permanent state of uncertainty. They do not know one 
day what is likely to befall them next, whether they are going 
to be turned out of their homes at an hour’s notice, whether they 
are going to lose their jobs because they were in the party, whether 
their rations are going to be further cut, or whether they are going 
te be transported to the Ruhr to work in the mines. Under such 
conditions rumours and subversive propaganda flourish ; but nothing 
very effective is being done by the British occupation authorities to 
explain the reasons for swift emergency measures, and nothing at all 
te reassure the German population that our intentions are not in 
fact of the worst. Politically, the Western Allies, and particularly 
Great Britain, appear to be half-heartedly interested in Germany’s 
survival ; economically, not at all. While the Russians’ policy in 
their zone now tends to be positive and attempts to win the people 
(it was drastic enough to begin with), British policy continues to be 
negative and punitive. We concentrate on superficialities, such as 
the destruction of war-medals, while the Russians let bygones be 
bygones and effect—for better or worse—considerable measures of 
social change, which up to now we have most sedulously eschewed. 
While the general trend in the Russian zone is now positive, in our 
zone it continues negative. We are apparently not yet decided 
enough in our minds to be prepared to indulge in the struggle that 
is at present being fought for the soul of the German people. In 
power politics the Russians have us licked every time. Our foreign 
policy is a mixture of power politics and U.N.O. politics. Our 
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purpose is divided. Russia, on the other hand, is all power politics 
Our choice, however, is clear: either we can make propaganda for 
a Socialistic England and the concept of the United, preferably 
Socialist, Nations ; or we can play power politics and propagandise 
a Socialist England for all we are worth, as the Russians are doing 
with Russia. Or are we so impoverished, both niaterially and 
psychologically, that we have nothing with which to back such a 
policy? 

No one suffers from the indecisiveness of our present policy more 
than our avowed allies, the Social Democrats, under Schumacher. 
No one gains more from it than the Russians, the German Com- 
munists and the Nazis. The effect is to confirm the real Nazis in their 
faith and to produce new Nazis or Communists where there was 
none before. On the face of it we are backing the Social Democrats, 
and the majority of the German local governments (nominated repre- 
sentative councils) in our zone tend to be loaded with members of 
the S.P.D. (Sozial-Demokratische Partei Deutschlands). Everything, 
therefore, that goes wrong in our administration, and from which the 
Germans suffer, is laid partly at our door and partly at the Social 
Democrats’. All our economic measures, for instance, hit their 
political reputation hardest. (“ That’s democracy for you! ”) German 
Socialists are inclined to doubt whether the British Labour Govern- 
ment is, in fact, Socialist, (a2) because, if it really meant business, jt 
would already have introduced more radical Socialist measures in 
Britain (which, to their way of thinking, it has not yet done), and 
(6) because, if it were really bent on Socialism, it would be pushing 
Socialist reforms in Germany, too. 

Ideally, the answer is that we don’t want to force on Germany 
any particular political doctrine, apart from a generally democratic 
political structure, but to let the Germans choose for themselves, 
The question at once arises, however, whether the Germans are in 
fact going to be allowed to choose for themselves. The Russians 
certainly don’t show any intention of letting them choose. Can we, 
therefore, allow ourselves the luxury of such an ideal policy? The 
German Socialist sees us trying to prop up a badly shaken capitalist 
industrial and commercial structure. Would it not be advisable to 
sponsor, through the S.P.D., a militant Socialism of our own? One 
day we shall withdraw from Germany and leave the Social Demo- 
crats holding our baby. Unless they receive more economic and 
political backing from us—especially in carrying out internal 
economic and social reforms—than they did after the last war and 
than they are receiving now, their independent political life will be 
even shorter than it was last time. As things stand at the moment, 
it is at least doubtful—and this is admitted by S.P.D. functionaries 
themselves—whether they will win a majority of the seats at the 
election. The Christian Democrats may well repeat in the British 
zone their Austrian, Gross-Hessen and Bavarian successes, especially 
if the Hanoverian Party and the Free Democratic Party join forces 
with them, which is conceivable, at least on a local basis and for the 
purpose of the elections. 
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The most hopeful people in the British zone today are the Com- 
munists, partly because they know that they can depend on the 
support of the strongest land power in the world, partly 
because they see that their kind of democracy is already a going 
concern in at least part of Germany. Numerically they are not 
strong, but they are well organised and may surprise us at the 
elections. In local parliaments, in the trade-union branches and 
on the works councils in the factories the Social Democrats and the 
Communists have been collaborating closely ever since the occupa- 
tion began. The Socialist Unity Party would seem, therefore, a 
logical development, giving political form to a unity that has existed 
on the ground for nearly a year. It is not, however, as simple as 
that, because the Socialist Unity Party in the Russian zone, and also 
in the British zone if it is recognised by us, is Communist-initiated 
and is the camouflage under cover of which the Communists hope to 
infiltrate the Social-Democrat lines and eventually—though this 
is not, of course, admitted—take over the position. Thus working- 
class unity, which has the support of probably all German workers, 
is likely to be frustrated, at least temporarily, by the tactics of the 
Communist International, playing once again into the hands of the 
owning class. Left to itself, the Social Democratic Party might be 
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strong enough to absorb the Communists without being dominated 
by them ; but it does not seem likely that it will, in fact, be left to 
itself. It is much more likely that, unless it is given very powerful 
backing by the Western Allies, it will ultimately succumb to Russian 
pressure in the western zones as it has already succumbed in the 
east. 

Thinking Germans would like to know the answers to three 
questions. (1) Do the British intend to annihilate Germany as an 
economic competitor? Answer, apparently, is “Yes.” (2) Do the 
Pritish intend to wash their hands of the German people and let them 
starve? Answer, apparently, is “No.” If the answers to these first 
twe questions are as assumed then Military Government can remain 
in Germany to administer the dole, but may as well give up the 
laudable but impossible task of reconstructing German political life. 
And at this point comes the third question: Are the British pre- 
pared to abandon Germany, and with it Europe, to Russia? We are 
still undecided. 


THE “J.V.A.” ARGUMENT 


By M. G. IONIDES 


EFORE the war it was accepted that the “ economic absorptive 
B capacity ” of Palestine must set a final “ ceiling” for immigra- 
tion. Nowadays, it seems, there is a serious danger that the political 
necessity for dumping refugees in Palestine will be paramount, and 
that the economic possibility of absorbing them must be left to 
look after itself. It is difficult to interpret the Anglo-American 
Committee’s report in any other way. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will investigate very closely the economic implications 
before they even begin to consider introducing more immigrants. 
There is another noticeable change in approach to the Palestine 
problem which has become very significant. Before the war, when 
you talked of Palestine you meant the territory within the political 
boundaries of Palestine, together with the resources belonging to it. 
Nowadays it is common to speak of development projects in relation 
to Palestine which in fact depend upon resources which lie right 
outside that country. The “Jordan Valley Authcrity” is a case in 
point. The whole of the eastern side of the Valley, and part of the 
north-western quarter, belong to the Arab States, where there can 
ever be any question of support for Zionist ambitions. To speak 
of the “J.V.A.” as if the resources of the Jordan Valley might be 
commanded in the interests of Jewish immigration is to speak of 
something that can never be. It is one of the peculiar features of 
the Anglo-American Committee’s Report that the force of their 
recommendations does in fact rest largely upon the assumption that 
this impossibility might come about. 

There is yet a third trend which has become more pronounced 
lately and needs to be appreciated if the “ Jordan Valley Authority ” 
proposals are to be seen in proper perspective. Throughout the 
world outside Palestine those who advocate development projects are 
expected to prove their practicability up to the hilt. It is in Palestine 
alone that the habit of mind has grown, or has been fostered, of 
reversing the usual order, and of laying the onus on the critic to 
substantiate his case. It is as if to dispute the feasibility of a project 
is to do something rather improper, like openly professing an anti- 
Semitic bias. Ali these three trends, it will be noted, work towards 
acceptance of the view that Palestine nas great untapped reserves of 
land awaiting development, which can easily provide for a heavy 
flow of immigrants. They tend towards precisely the conclusion the 
Anglo-American Committee has reached. They have their result in 
the Committee’s recommendation that immigration should be re- 
opened and that 100,000 certificates should be issued at once. The 
Committee have stated that they were unable to assess the soundness 
of these projects. Until full details are available, clearly no one 
can make this assessment in detail. Nevertheless, sufficient is known 
of them to enable a general appreciation to be made, to assess the 
broad question as to whether they do in fact justify further immi- 
gration. After all, this is a vital point, and it is odd that the Com- 
mittee should have slid round it; whatever the political merits of 
the case, it will be a terrible thing if the country should, after all, 
not be able to support these immigrants. 
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First, it is to be noted that the “ Jordan Valley Authority ” project 
represents the ultimate limit of water development of all kinds in 
Palestine. It is based, in its fundamental agricultural aspect, on the 
application to the land for irrigation of a quantity of water averaging 
a flow of 60 cubic metres a second. This will convey little to most 
readers ; what it means in practice is that there would be sufficient 
water to irrigate land capable of providing for some 40,000 families, 
say 200,000 people in all. It assumes that all the water resources 
of the Jordan Valley and in Palestine (note again that the two must 
be distinguished) could be taken under control. There is no need, 
nor has sufficient information been published, to detail the run of 
the canals, the dams, reservoir, and well-areas; it is the overall 
estimate that matters. Suppose that of this quantity, three-quarters 
cculd be allocated to Palestine, leaving one-quarter to the Arab 
States. This proportion is not suggested as one which might be 
acceptable, but as one which the Zionists might feel themselves 
justified in asking. That would mean that, at the outside, new land 
could be found for 150,000 persons in Palestine. Now, if normal 
methods of arranging human affairs be followed—and it may be 
hoped that even in these troublous times this will be the case—the 
first call upon this total must clearly be for the existing population 
and their children, Jew and Arab. No responsible person could 
suggest that the mere fact that room for 150,000 by development 
should be interpreted as room for 150,000 new immigrants, unless 
the birth-rate were to oblige quite suddenly. The population of 
Palestine is rising very rapidly. It is about 1,800,000 now. Esti- 
mates vary for the future, but it seems very unlikely that it will be 
less than 2,500,000 in 1970. That was the Royal Commission’s 
forecast in 1937, and the trend since then is bearing it out. Of the 
total population, Arab and Jew, something over 50 per cent. are 
engaged directly in agriculture. In twenty-four years from today 
it must be expected that the agricultural population will have 
increased by some 400,000 persons. These figures will not be 
seriously disputed as being over-estimates. Indeed, one authority 
quoted by the Committee estimated that in 1970 the non-Jewish 
population alone would be 2,204,000, and this would imply an overall 
agricultural population of some 600,000 more than at present. All 
these estimates presuppose that immigration has stopped. 


Against these figures of natural increase, we have to set only the 
estimated figure of 150,000 as the ultimate limit if a vast programme 
of development, whose soundness the Committee were “ unable to 
assess,” does in fact materialise. In face of this situation, it is not 
to be wondered at if people in this country who are accustomed to 
keep politics and technicalities in separate compartments begin to 
wonder whether the “ Jordan Valley Authority ” project, so widely 
and enthusiastically canvassed, has not been all too aptly described 
by the Committee as “ bold and imaginative.” It is certainly bold 
in its technical assumptions. It seems to be most imaginative in its 
application as a justification of renewed immigration on a large scale. 
This project, say the Committee quoting its authors, will “ bring 
a bountiful supply of water at economic cost to large areas of fertile 
land now yielding only one crop a year.” The term “ bountiful” 
is relative, not absolute, as Zionist effusion seems to suggest. The 
relative measure of the bounty of the water-supplies has been shown 
above ; what of the “economic cost”? Here one faces the difficulty 
that the yardstick of economic cost in Zionist projects is quite 
different from that in normal use; it is another of those special 
definitions peculiar to Palestine. The cost of the project for irriga- 
tion works out at about £1,000,000 for every cubic metre per second 
of its average water supply ; i.e., the total cost of about £60,000,000 
divided by 60 cubic metres per second, the average rate of water- 
supply within the whole aggregate of the project. In this form it 
may convey little to most readers. It is necessary to compare it 
with standards which have previously been accepted. 

Just before the war, plans and estimates were worked out for 
various schemes for the canalisation of the Jordan in its lower 
reaches, i.e., below the Sea of Galilee. For capital works, they came 
out at about £150,000 per cubic metre per second, as against 
£1,000,000 for the “J.V.A.”; which is therefore about 
six times as expensive. Another smaller scheme, for the River 
Yarmuk (officially published), worked out at £40,000 per cubic 
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metre per second. The “J.V.A.” is about twenty-five times as 
expensive. But costs of development are notoriously high in these 
countries, owing to the difficult terrain, and even these pre-war 
costs were enormously greater than for works in, say, Iraq. A few 
years before the war, an actual project, since executed, was sanc- 
tioned in Iraq at an estimate of £85,000 for a complete system, in- 
cluding headworks from the river, canals, control works and 
ancillary works, to distribute a flow of 15 cubic metres per second. 
On the same basis of comparison, water for water, the “ J.V.A.” is 
170 times as expensive. 

The foregoing analysis will perhaps enable the “ J.V.A.” project to 
be reviewed in sober perspective. It leads inescapably to the con- 
clusion that, even if development works at fantastic cost are executed, 
the resources of Palestine are so limited that irresistibly the existing 
population and their children will be squeezed off the land in 
thousands, tens of thousands end finally in hundreds of thousands 
within a generation, and this is so even if immigration were to cease 
now and forever. It is in the light of this conclusion that our policy 
for immigration should be judged. 


UNIVERSITY CHANGES 


By A CAMBRIDGE TUTOR 


HE universities are approaching the end of their first year of 

grappling with post-war problems and readjustments. Last 
October all universities viewed with mingled pleasure and anxiety 
the return of large numbers of students from the forces. It was 
pleasure enhanced by the discovery that casualties had been much 
fewer than one had dared to hope in the autumn of 1939, when 
numbers first began to decline ; and anxiety increased by the know- 
ledge that the pent-up entry of six years would raise enormous 
problems of accommodation, teaching and administration. Now, 
with the annual orgy of examinations already begun or about to 
begin, it is possible to look back on an exhausting but exhilarating 
academic year, and forward to the second round of readjustments 
which will begin next October. For the universities are by no means 
back to normal yet. 

Until only a month or two ago students were still trickling back 
to the universities as they secured release under Class B regulations. 
Total numbers in residence at Oxford and Cambridge have crept 
up to two-thirds or more of pre-war figures. As college buildings 
and lodgings have been vacated by their war-time occupants, adequate 
accommodation has been found for returning warriors. Meanwhile, 
tutors have been peppered with an incessant flow of applications from 
prospective entrants. ‘The generous scheme of further education 
grants administered by the Ministry of Education has stimulated a 
tremendous demand from ex-Servicemen for a university education. 
For every place likely to be available next October, even with the 
utmost expansion possible on the part of the universities, there have 
so far been six or eight applicants, and there are still four months 
to go before October. Faced with the duty to reserve enough places 
for the hitherto unknown number of former members of the universi- 
ties likely to be released under Class B before October, tutors have 
had to tread cautiously, accepting only the most promising new 
applicants and stalling for time with more doubtful applicants. It 
has been necessary to try—often on very slight evidence—to sort 
out those who would clearly benefit from a university education and 
those whose main consideration in applying was the prospect of three 
years’ security and the “carefree life” which univerity students 
allegedly enjoy. But even traditional tutorial caution has not pre- 
vented the carefully-sifted worthy entrants from running to formid- 
able numbers. 

Some ninety per cent. of students at all universities next October 
will be ex-Servicemen. The Ministry of Labour has decreed that 
this should be so. This means, on the one hand, that the prospects 
of the schoolboys of eighteen starting their university career before 
conscription are extremely slight. They are consoled by the know- 
ledge that in future those who have gained any competitive award 
will no longer have to collect various supplementary grants before 
their career becomes financially possible: they will have all further 
needs met by Government grant. It means, on the other hand, that 
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the average age of university students will be twenty-two or twenty. 
three, instead of nineteen; and in October the student Population 
will range in age from the fortunate schoolboy of eighteen to the 
elderly, married warrior of thirty. Many university teachers belieye 
that students will gain by being somewhat older and more mature 
than hitherto. The schcolboy entrant who has spent two years 
doing national service between leaving school and coming to the 
university will benefit in many ways from his wider experience 
and greater maturity. 

Certainly the experience of universities with the returned ¢. 
Servicemen endorses this belief. Last October there were two 
categories of ex-Service student: those whose courses of study had 

een interrupted by the war, and who returned to complete 
one or two years of their courses; and the ex-Service freshmen, 
The former at first felt that they were, in the caustic but not un- 
kindly phrase of one tutor, “returned empties ”; the latter had the 
double problem of readjustment to civilian life and adjustment 
to umiversity studies. But both categories, after a month or 
a term of hesitancy and fumbling, have settled down admirably 
to hard work and an enjoyment of university life that 
gladdens the heart. How far they have completely regained 
their former standard of academic ability (most of them had to be 
scholars or exhibitioners to secure Class B release) will be revealed 
only when the results of examinations now proceeding become 
known. Already there is no doubt about their complete recovery 
of pre-war standards of interest. At both Oxford and Cambridge 
clubs and societies which withered during the war years have 
bounced back into life with extraordinary vigour. The Union 
Societies at both have almost regained their old life ; though more 
slowly at Cambridge than at Oxford, because the buildings of the 
Cambridge Union were unfortunately damaged by a bomb, and 
lunches and dinners—that indispensable attraction of Union 
Societies—have not yet become available. Clubs like the Bryce 
Club at Oxford and the True Blue at Cambridge have leapt 
into activity again, and larger societies like Cosmos at Oxford and 
Cusia at Cambridge, which survived throughout the war, find size 
of membership their only embarrassment. College clubs, naturally, 
abound in number as much as they vary in liveliness, and boat clubs 
and other sports clubs exert all their old fascination. 

For these reasons, the universities will be better fitted next 
October than they were last October to absorb the further increase 
of numbers. They are more their old selves again, and the fresh- 
man, whether from school or forces, will find a more vigorous and 
more normal life into which he can merge. But from the point of 
view of administrators and teachers many headaches remain. One 
problem is the new distribution between faculties. There is in- 
evitably great demand to study the mechanical and natural sciences, 
and the problem of laboratory accommodation is acute everywhere. 
At Oxford there is an unprecedented clamour to read Modern 
Greats (Philosophy, Politics and Economics) which is having to be 
met by the employment of additional temporary lecturers. Teaching 
staffs will everywhere have to be increased at a time when there is 
a real scarcity of skilled and experienced university teachers. Since 
it is a golden rule that the student should be free to study the 
subject that he most wants, and seems best fitted, to study, staffs, 
laboratories and even courses of study will have to be adapted to 
meet the new distribution of demand. Financially, the heavy cosis 
entailed in this expansion and adjustment have to be met partially 
by increased fees, but mainly by an increase in direct Government 
grants to universities. The long-delayed revision of the stipends 
of professors and lecturers is only now being tackled: Cambridge, 
for instance, has prepared a scheme for marriage and family allow- 
ances to university staff which will come into operation in October 
if an adequate Treasury grant is forthcoming. 

I have mentioned the main changes, and some of the main pro- 
blems, which confront our two ancient residential universities. Very 
similar problems confront London University and its great colleges, 
and if I omit details of the others, it is only because I cannot speak 
with knowledge of their particular problems. All suffer, however, 
from general difficulties which deserve mention. One is the shortage 
of trained teaching staff. Another is the acute shortage of books. 
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It is high time that a special allocation of paper was made, at least 
to the University Presses, for the special purpose of reprinting 
essential text-books. Even this would only touch the fringe of the 
problem. Books published abroad, often essential for university 
studies, are largely unavailable, and even when available are extremely 
costly. There are the problems of feeding and catering for an ever- 
increasing number of students, whether in college halls or in canteens 
and refectories, and here difficulties of adequate staffing and of 
adequate supplies are still acute. The towns of Oxford, Cambridge 
and London have all suffered very large increases in population as a 
result of the war, and the pressure on food-supplies and catering 
establishments is rivalled only by the pressure on living accommoda- 
tion. Academic studies are not easy in such circumstances, and 
such mundane, material problems matter enough to deserve more 
attention. 

It is too soon to form any clear idea of whither present changes 
will lead our universities. That they will become more widespread 
in their influence, both in range of studies and in social life, is clear 
enough. In conjunction with the other far-reaching changes in our 
educational system, the universities of the post-war world will adapt 
themselves—as they already are doing—to the needs of post-war 
society. But it remains their special duty to safeguard—in the 
process of adjustment to the new demand for advanced education— 
those standards of integrity of scholarship and that love of learning 
for its own sake which they alone can preserve. 


SOILLESS CROPS 
By PROFESSOR R. H. STOUGHTON 

N reply to questions in the House recently the Minister of Agri- 

culture stated that tomatoes and other horticultural crops have 
been successfully grown by sand culture and sub-irrigation methods 
in this country, and that experimental work is continuing to deter- 
mine the conditions under which the highest yields are obtained and 
to investigate the economics of these methods. Since there are many 
misconceptions concerning the aims and methods of soilless cultiva- 
tion, it may be worth while to examine a iittle more closely what 
lies behind Mr. Williams’s statements. The primary aim of systems 
of cultivation without soil is a greater degree of control over the 
nutrition of the plant. It must be remembered that green plants 
differ from animals in that they manufacture their real foodstuffs for 
themselves from water and the carbon dioxide in the air, using the 
energy of light to provide the motive power. For the successful 
achievement of this main function, however, accessory nutritional 
elements, absorbed in solution by the roots, are required, just as an 
animal needs, in addition to its true foods, minerals such as potas- 
sium, sodium and magnesium. A proper relation between these 
necessary elements, and an overall supply which is not too great nor 
vet too small, are vital matters to the health of the plant. Grow- 
ing in soil, the plant is supplied with unknown amounts of these 
elements, whereas the basis of soilless cultivation is the provision to 
the roots of a solution of known composition, variable at the will of 
the operator to mect the changing needs of the plant. In all other 
respects, however, the plant requires the same conditions as one 
growing normally in soil—light, air, moisture and a certain measure 
of warmth. Some who have failed to understand the objects of 
these experiments have thought that by such methods plants could 
be grown in cellars or outhouses. 

Basically, then, all the systems are alike in that a complete nutrient 
solution composed of inorganic salts is supplied to the roots of the 
plants; the differences lie in the means of achieving this. The 
simplest in theory and the first to be tried on a commercial scale 
by Dr. F. Gericke in California is the liquid culture or “ hydroponic ” 
system. In this the plants are supported by a wire grid over a 
shallow tank containing the solution in which the roots are con- 
tinuously immersed. The outstanding difficulty in this method is 
that plant roots, like any other living organs, need oxygen for life. 
Oxygen has a very low solubility in water, and unless steps are taken 
to aerate the solution continuously, trouble is likely to arise, and 
such steps complicate the mechanical, and therefore the economic, 
problem. For some reason still rather obscure the demand 
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for oxygen appears to be less (or its availability greater) under condi- 
tions of high light intensity, and this may be the reason why the 
hydroponic system seems to have given such excellent results in 
regions like California but has usually been a failure in this country. 

The difficulty is easily overcome in the second method—sand 
culture. Here the plants are grown in coarse, washed sand held in 
well-drained containers or long beds, and the solution is applied by 
overhead irrigation from perforated pipes, a hose and pump or, on a 
small scale, a watering-can. As the solution sinks through the sand, 
air is drawn in, and the open texture of the material allows of free 
aeration, while the solution is held as a film on the surface of the 
particles. This system, therefore, closely resembles normal cultiva- 
tion in soil; it differs only in the provision of a known nutrient 
solution. Costs of production may be expected to be much the same 
as for soil, though overhead costs in provision of equipment are 
naturally greater. 

The fact that this system entails nearly as much labour as normal 
methods led to the introduction of the third method—sub-irrigation. 
In this the plant is grown in a coarser medium, such as gravel or 
sifted and washed clinker-ash held in shallow waterproof troughs 
or tanks. The nutrient solution is contained in a separate supply- 
tank at a lower level, and from this it is pumped into the bottom 
of the growing-tank by an electric pump. As soon as the gravel 
is nearly flooded the pump is cut off automatically, and the solution 
immediately flows back by gravity into the supply-tank ready for the 
next flooding. It will be readily appreciated that these operations 
can be made automatic, and that therefore all the manual labour of 
watering and “feeding” the plants is abolished. Herein lies the 
greatest virtue of the method: against it must be set the greater 
initial cost of installation and upkeep, and the need for regular 
chemical analysis of the solution to maintain it at the required com- 
position, since the amount of each element used by the plants will 
vary with the stage of growth and the climatic conditions. In 
common with the other systems, the method provides economy of 
labour also through abolition of digging, cultivating and sterilising. 
It should ensure comparative freedom from soil-borne diseases, and 
it results in greater uniformity of plants. 

From what has been said earlier, it should be clear that dramatic 
increases in yield are not to be looked for. The nutrition of the 
plant is only one of many factors which interact in determining 
growth, fertility and final yield. However near the optimum the 
nutrition may be, unless all other factors are also near-optimal, yields 
will be limited by the factor or factors which are farthest from the 
optimum. Greater yields from soilless cultivation are to be expected 
only in so far as the general average is raised through the greater 
uniformity of the individuals. A further point on which there are 
frequent misconceptions concerns the crops for which these systems 
may be used. Theoretically (and practically) there seems to be no 
reason why any green plant should not be able to be grown by soil- 
less cultivation methods. In commercial production, however, it 
is clear that either great economy of labour or great increases in 
yield, or both, must be achieved to justify the relatively high cost 
of installation of plant. For this reason commercial application in 
this country would seem to be limited to high-value crops—that is, 
those giving a high return per unit area—and this confines choice 
practically to the commercial glasshouse crops such as tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melons, carnations, roses and other flowers, though 
catch-crops of lettuce and other quickly-maturing plants between 
the seasons of the main crops can help to maintain the economic 
balance. 

In hotter and sunnier climates, where these same high-value crops 
can be grown without protection, outdoor soilless cultivation is a 
commercial proposition, while in deserts, where water supply is the 
dominating factor, these systems with their much greater economy 
of water may prove of the greatest possible value. Though detailed 
information is hard to get, it is known that “hydroponic gardens” 
have been established on some American island bases 1n the Pacific, 
while our own Air Ministry is encouraging experiments on these 
lines on desert air-stations. The writer recently visited Bahrein 
Island in the Persian Gulf and stations in Iraq to this end. Progress 
in soilless cultivation has been more rapid in America than in this 
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country, and there are many growers in the States who are practising 
this form of production on a large scale. Nevertheless, interest has 
not lagged in this country, and experimental work is in progress at 
several centres, while a large number of growers are trying out the 
various systems on a small scale. There are still many problems to 
be solved, most particularly those of constructional design, and 
nothing is to be gained by over-optimism, resulting in perhaps partial 
failure or at the least unnecessary expense. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that soilless cultivation has come to stay, not to oust the age- 
old methods but rather to be a supplement to them, making easier 
and perhaps more profitable the life of the glasshouse grower. 


MERIT AND REWARD 


HE elimination of economic insecurity from our lives is a 
laudable aspiration, and all friends of humanity must welcome 
the introduction of measures designed to promote this object. But, 
like all ideals in this imperfect world, its complete realisation is un- 
attainable. Fortunately so, for, human nature being what it is, the 
achievement of universal material security would not only be 
fraught with disappointment, but would be a moral disaster. This 
may seem an unwelcome paradox, but it is common to all human 
endeavour. We need not thereby be discouraged. When Lord Acton 
declared that “ideals in politics are never realised,” he hastened to 
add, “but the pursuit of them determines history.” If we cannot 
reach the summit of “ perfection’s sacred height,” that is no reason 
why we should not ascend as high as we can. We are so consti- 
tuted that for us the whole zest of life, its joy and interest, lie in the 
effort to progress, and a static Nirvana of accomplishment would 
be the negation of happiness. “ All life is an adventure,” said Mr. 
Attlee, in deprecating “the most fatal slogan ever put forward,” 
Safety First. And risk is inseparable from adventure. 

The precariousness of our lot has been the theme of thinkers 
and writers in all ages. Our health, our fortunes, our days on earth 
are all uncertain, all the seeming sport of incalculable chance. No 
Act of Parliament can alter this. Insurance, whereby we seek to 
obey the injunction,“ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” can alleviate 
the consequences of some, but not of all, the risks of life. Factory 
legislation and Workmen’s Compensation are necessary just because 
accidents will happen, and no one would be so foolish as to seek to 
enact that accidents shall not happen. Let us take our account with 
this fundamental matter of the insecurity of life. Like so many of 
the seeming ills which afflict humanity, it is not an unmixed evil. 
Indeed, it has some of the elements of a blessing in disguise. It is 
@ question of degree. So far as insecurity is a handicap it is bad ; so 
far as it is a spur it is good. When it is a discouragement to effort 
it is an evil; when it is an incentive to effort it is beneficial. The 
problem is to bring about a state of matters in which it shall cease 
to be the former but continue to be the latter. As in all problems 
of social politics, controversy concerns itself with the question of 
where the equilibrium, the sensible compromise, is to be found. 

It is axiomatic in civilised society that it is the duty of the com- 
munity to secure at least that none of its members, however un- 
deserving, shall be allowed to starve, to suffer unnecessary dis- 
ease or to be without some shelter. The statute book is littered 
with well-meaning, if not always wise, attempts to give effect to 
this. It is not merely a matter of conscience, but of self-preserva- 
tion, for the existence of a starving, diseased and homeless class is 
@ menace to the well-being of the whole community. The question 
of merit does not enter into this aspect of the matter. But where 
is the line to be drawn? The ideal has been defined as the adjust- 
ment of social conditions so as to ensure for all not equality of 
achievement but equality of opportunity. But opportunity for 
what? Surely, opportunity, in the Victorian phrase, for bettering 
ourselves, opportunity to secure the rewards which merit deserves. 
Man is a competitive animal. Let the competition be open to all. 
But the prizes, glittering or modest, cannot be for all, and the merit 
that is rewarded with a prize is a social asset of the highest value. 

There is no use in shutting our eyes to the essential facts of human 
nature. It is a common mistake to assume that, if we remove 
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economic inequalities, then all will behave ideally. Some human 
beings will always be shiftless and lazy, even criminal; some will 
always be zealous, hardworking and ambitious. Inequalities of 
character and of gifts is an inherent feature of humanity. As Tur. 
got said of all legislative attempts to produce equality among men, 
“ Their strength, their intelligence, their passions would be perpetu- 
ally overthrowing that momentous equilibrium among them which 
the laws might have established.” Accepting this ineluctable fact. 
we must reconcile ourselves to seeing that the inequalities do not 
lead to injustices. That is the best we can do, but it is a great deal. 
And it is as unjust to deprive the well-doing of their rewards as to 
keep the less fortunate from the opportunity of doing well. As 
Mr. Bevan said the other day, “ There must be some reward for 
zeal and some punishment for lack of it.” And the Spens Report 
on the Remuneration of Doctors contains the timely reminder that 
“If the recruitment and status of the profession are to be main- 
tained, men must be able to feel that more than ordinary ability 
and effort receive an adequate reward. ... Any satisfactory system 
of remuneration must involve differentiation dependent on ability 
and effort.” 

The moral aspect of the crusade for security is often overlooked, 
Security ought not to be a gift ; it ought to be earned. The State is 
entitled to ask in return for such security as it can confer that it 
shall be deserved. Up to a minimum it may be necessary in the 
public interest to disregard merit, but, that point passed, the 
encouragement to merit must be preserved at all costs. The return 
which the State asks for its benefits is that its beneficiaries will put 
forth their best efforts by their work and service to be deserving of 
these benefits, but they will not do so unless they are assured of 
reward. The stimulus which it is now sought to administer to 
production, that is, to hard and honest woxk, is thus seen to be the 
fitting concomitant of improved economic security. The gospel ot 
work is not always welcome to its hearers. The stern rule that “in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ” is apt to be regarded as 
man’s primordial curse, instead of his truest blessing. “To rejoice 
in his labour, this is the gift of God,” says the Preacher. And the 
Apostle adds the assurance that “every man shall receive his own 
reward according to his own labour.” 

An unhappy and mistaken feature of the campaign for security 
is the denigration of charity, that most lovely and lovable virtue. 
charity ” has become a lamentable political catch- 
social amelioration is 


The “taint of 
phrase. In truth, the whole scheme of 
charitable in the sense that it involves the sharing of our own good 
fortune with others less fortunate. If this is effected by compulsion 
through taxation, it is none the less charity in effect if not in spirit. 
One hesitates in these days to quote that demoded philosopher 
Herbert Spencer, but is there not some truth in his saying that 
“daily legislation betrays little anxiety that each shall have that 
which belongs to him, but great anxiety that he shall have that which 
belongs to somebody else”? What is this but involuntary charity? 
There will always be room for charity, and it is a pity to discredit 
the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Moderation in all things is to the enthusiast an unpalatable 
admonition. These desultory reflections are not designed to quench 
zeal, but only to serve as a reminder that the divorce of reward from 
merit has its perils, both social and economic; that it is only at 
the price of labour that the gods sell all things, and not least 
security, to mortals ; and that the substitution of compulsion for 
free will does not alter the economic effect of charity though it may 
rob it of all its spiritual grace. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


it is curious how even the most imaginative and lively people 
derive a private satisfaction from doing the same things every morn- 
ing in exactly the same way. The psychologists, I suppose, would 
explain this phenomenon by stating that all human beings derive 
pleasure from the economy of effort; that the habitual and the 
repetitive save us from unaccustomed thought or movement; and 
that the comfortable feelings which we experience when we repeat 
some daily movement arise, not from the quality of the movement 
itself, but from the consciousness that by adopting the accustomed 
in place of the unaccustomed we have saved ourselves the expenditure 
of unnecessary physical or psychic energy. It may be that this is 2 
correct explanation, and that we should recognise that tidiness, being 
mainly composed of repetition, is in fact not a symptom of industry 
but a proof of enlightened laziness. It will be admitted, however, 
that in the repetition of daily actions there intrudes also a slight 
aesthetic element, and that the identity of small accustomed move- 
ments provides sensations of rhythm and symmetry which create, in 
the aggregate, a delighted recognition of the familiar. A safety razor, 
for instance, is not in itself an object of aesthetic enjoyment ; when 
dismantled and laid out to dry in three ungainly portions it loses 
even that functional beauty which, when screwed together, it may, 
or may not, possess ; yet who would deny that pain is caused to the 
owner if the three pieces are jumbled together, whereas pleasure is 
caused to the owner if they are neatly polished and assembled in an 
acustomed row. Yei it still seems strange to me that, although not 
by temperament a tidy man, I should experience what are recognisable 
feelings of satisfaction when I observe that my ash-tray, my ink- 
stand and my tobacco-jar remain in exactly the same place ; and 
that irritation and even anger should be caused if these objects 
have been disarranged. 


T. habitual, as Goethe remarked, is apt to make us tame ; and 


* x * * 


It is interesting, moreover, to observe how the familiar and the 
orderly arouse feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction according to 
the mood of the moment, or, as the materialists might say, according 
to the momentary combinations of one’s glandular secretions. Most 
of us spend much of our time walking backwards and forwards along 
the same pavements, past the same doorsteps, on our way to and 
from the bus-stops or the underground stations which serve our 
routes. On some mornings the pleasures of recognition, the comfort 
of the familiar, will predominate ; we like seeing the same empty 
milk-bottle day after day outside the same green door ; we welcome 
the rock-buns, haddock, and cough mixture which appear morning 
after morning in the same shop windows. On other days a great 
lassitude descends upon u3; we feel an utter weariness at the con- 
templation of these recurrent objects ; and we decide, even at the 
cost of time and effort, to take some other road and to evade the 
repetitions which at other times seem comforting and secure. Such 
moments of reaction against the too familiar, of disgust with repeti- 
tion, are, I believe, our valuable moments. When I turn my back 
upon the bun-shop at the corner, when I make a wide detour in order 
not to be faced again with the milk-bottle waiting beside the green 
door, I encourage myself by repeating Goethe’s famous phrase: 
“Was uns alle bandigt—das Gemeine.” Iam refusing to be tamed 
by the habitual or the common-place. And in such a mood of libera- 
tion even the crumbling porticos of Onslow Gardens glitter in the 
May sunshine as parapets of adventure and romance. Why journey 
to Persepolis or Bokhara if, with only slight deviation, one can dis- 
cover novelty between the Underground and one’s own front door? 

om * * * 

These thoughts have been suggested to me by the gaiety, the 
actual lightening of spirit, which I experienced last week when I 
visited a part of London with which I am unfamiliar and in circum- 
stances which were festive and unusual. I took the bus to London 
Bridge and walked to the base of the Monument. There, in what 
had once been the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, a few feet only 
from where had once heen T-1dding Lane, rose Wren’s great column. 
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In the chemist’s shop at the corner Oliver Goldsmith had worked 
as an apprentice when he first came to London. From the top of 
the column Marshal Bliicher in 1814 had surveyed the city and had 
remarked, in the true Prussian spirit, “ What a place to loot! ” The 
little square around it was shadowed and congested ; the inscrip- 
tion and carvings on the base had been eaten by time; it was silent 
in that dim alley, and the roar of London seemed distant and hushed. 
I made my way, under a dark archway, to New Fresh Wharf. And 
as I emerged from the archway into the May sunshine there in 
front of me was a large white steamer, gay as the Bucentaur, resting 
beside the dark wharfs of London Bridge like a seagull in the gas- 
works. The gangway which led to this shining ship was draped 
in bunting ; flags fluttered in the sun; and the black parapets of 
London Bridge were thick with crowded heads gazing in delight at 
this clean visitor to our drab and damaged town. She was the 
s.s. “ Saga,’ of the Swedish Lloyd, and she had sailed up there, into 
the very heart of ancient London, in order to display herself in all 
her finery and to pay homage to the city which had done and 
endured so much. She was moored there—so light, so solid—as the 
first product and presage of peace. New Fresh Wharf seemed very 
old‘ and very dim in contrast to such radiant youthfulness; the 
wire‘ess in the several saloons relayed. music which was both 
triumphant and soft ; the galleries and the verandahs were gay with 
azalea and tulip; the guests were flattered, appreciative and 
amused. 
* 7 * * 

It is always a strange effect when the dynamic becomes static, 
when a steamer acts as a restaurant, or when a new type of sleeping- 
car is anchored in the hall of some engineering exhibition. The port- 
holes and the windows, through which one expects to see spray or 
steam, look out upon palm trees set in tubs or upon the massive 
might of St. Paul’s ; one watches a red bus crossing the bridge when 
one had expected to watch sea-gulls following ; the blue-carpeted 
corridors have ceased to throb; only a few yards distant, under 
that archway, is the Underground which will take one to Sloane 
Square. This contrast between the mobile and the anchored, 
between the familiar and the exotic, between the habitual and the 
unaccustomed, is a salutary contrast. It prevents one from becoming 
tamed. But it was not this alone which on that May afternoon 
expanded our gaiety ; it was not even the Heidsieck Monopole, 1934, 
in which we toasted success to this new vessel; it was the sense 
that something in this chaotic world was at last returning to normal. 
Here was a new and lovely steamer which will ply from Tilbury 
io Gothenburg and carry old people and young people, goods and 
services, backwards and forwards between Sweden and England. 
The wheels are beginning to turn again; the red light which for 
sO many years has blocked all traffic has changed, now to amber, and 
now to green; useful and lovely things are being not merely pro- 
duced distantly, but actually made available; life begins again. From 
the upper deck of the ‘ Saga’ I looked out across the City of London, 
noting its many scars, its dreadful gaps ; how often have I gazed 
upon those ruins in a mood of hopelessness! This white new ship 
below me rekindled hope. 

* * * * 

I am grateful to Sweden for many things. I am grateful to her 
because, when I went to Stockholm in the dark days of the war, I 
found light and confidence and faith. I am grateful to her for what 
she did for our prisoners and for the starving millions of Greece. 
But, above all, I am grateful to her because she shows us the middle 
way. For in that wise and lovely land they have discovered the 
true secret of social democracy ; they can teach us how to combine 
ancient traditions with a new social and economic order; how to 
achieve public elegance without disparity in private fortunes ; how 
to establish the most detailed social services without crushing personal 
initiative or individual self-reliance ; and how to achieve a common 
standard of living without degrading life to “ was uns alle bandigt— 
das Gemeine.” 
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“Khadra.”’ At Sadler’s Wells. 


THE new ballet Khadra is a welcome addition to the company’s 
repertory, as it is not only good in itself but it adds variety, being 
in absolute contrast to other recent novelties. The music is taken 
from “ Belshazzar’s Feast” by Sibelius, and fits the oriental story 
very well. The choreography is by Celia Franca, and it is the first 
ballet by this excellent dancer, who took the réles of the Queen in 
Helpmann’s Hamlet and the Spider in Le Festin de l’Araignée. 
It is a short ballet with only one scene, a dazzling display of colourful 
detail influenced by Persian miniatures, and it gives an opportunity 
to two young dancers both fifteen years old—Sheila O’Reilly and 
Ann Heaton—to show that there is some good new talent coming 
along in the junior company. Their performance, along with that 
of the more experienced Leo Kersley, is full of life and character. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“ The Years Between.”’ At the Leicester Square.——“ Premier Rendez- 
vous.’’ At the Curzon. 

ONE approaches Mr. Box’s new film with keen anticipation and a 

little anxiety. During the past months this young British producer 

has come to be regarded in many quarters as something of a film- 

making magician. His Seventh Veil was not only a film with many 

points of interest for so-called “high-brow ” audiences and for the 


"the box-office both in this country and overseas. If fault could ‘be 
found, it lay in a certain lack of local roots to the theme. In choosing 
for its successor a film version of Miss Daphne du Maurier’s The 
Years Between, Mr. Box may well have felt that he had gone some 
way towards meeting this criticism. Moreover, he again appointed 
Mr. Compton Bennett as his director ; Mr. Michael Redgrave, Miss 
Flora Robson and Miss Valerie Hobson were in the cast, and there 
was every hope that the melodramatic imperfections of the original 
plot would be overcome. 

It is with real disappointment, therefore, that I record my opinion 
that The Years Between is in most ways as bad as The Seventh Veil 
was good. A change in public mood which has rendered the theme 
now somewhat out of date is partly to blame. But this diminished 
interest in a problem which seemed paramount twelve months ago 
does not account for the film’s ponderous movement, and for the long 
static scenes of conversing couples delivering themselves of sentiments 
as hackneyed as they are sententious. Nor do the snobbish airs and 
high-bred petulances of the conventional dramatist’s “ county ” family 
provide us with that account of Britain and the British character which 
we hoped to find in Mr. Box’s next venture. 

I admit I am puzzled by the seeming lack of topicality in the theme, 
and certainly the producers cannot be blamed for what may be a 
fickleness in public interest in a problem which was expected to 
plague sociologists for many years to come. It is obvious that Mr. 
Box and his team felt that they would be doing a public service in 
bringing to the screen Miss du Maurier’s story of a soldier, believed 
dead, who returns to his home to find that his wife’s feelings towards 
him have been changed by four years of separation. The situation 
provides opportunity for many propaganda points about the problems 
of readjustmerf, and the film calls for sympathy, tolerance and give 
and take. But it pleads with garrulous obstinacy rather than 
eloquence. There are tims when it is oppressingly well-meaning. 
The scenes of flying-bomb raids and the V-Day celebrations are now 
curiously boring—as if our interest in these matters were at last finally 
exhausted. I think, however, that the principal reason why the film 
arouses an odd kind of resentment, an impatience with its own par- 
ticular returning warrior, is that Mr. Michael Redgrave has been at 
such pains to persuade us of the ill effects of harrowing war-time 
experiences upon the nervous system that his characterisation is quite 
revolting in its sullen conceit and self-pity. In fact, I found it im- 
possible to believe that his returned soldier had not been from birth 
a thoroughly unpleasant character and that the report of his death 
had been unfortunately as well as grossly exaggerated. As I see it, 
the film has deprived itself of the universality essential to its theme 
by selecting an exceptionally disagreeable central figure and by placing 
him in an unrepresentative (and vaguely unadmirable) environment. 
And let us hope that in future Mr. Box will look not only to these 
points, but will remind himself, with a re-examination of his own 
Seventh Veil, that moving pictures, like children, are better seen than 
heard. 

In Premier Rendezvous Mile. Danielle Darrieux begins in an 
orphanage and ends, or almost ends, in a fashionable college for the 
young gentlemen of France. The process of translation is brought 
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about by the “agony-column ” advertisement of an elderly school 
master seeking a “pen friend,” and the film’s climax shows s 
Darrieux about to fall into the arms, not of the advertiser, but of his 
glamorous nephew. This is a frothy but lively film, principally remark. 
able for a curiously moving performance by M. Fernand Ledoux as 
the lonely school-master whose advertisement brings him a friend 
whom he recognises as too young and too beautiful for his humble and 
sedate affection. M. Ledoux, best remembered here as the unhappy 
husband in La Béte Humaine, is an actor of great sensitivity and 
range, who has never been seen in this country in a part giving him 
the full opportunity his talent deserves. (And here is an opportunity 
for me to refer again to my modest campaign for the early appearance 
here of Goupi Mains Rouges, a masterpiece in which Ledoux has an 
important part.) EDGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Goop recordings of Berlioz’s music are few and rare. I therefore 
welcome and recommend particularly his Harold in Italy, played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitzky with William 
Primrose as solo viola. This is a typical Berlioz composition, the 
sort that horrified our nineteenth-century pedants, who thought that 
symphonies could be written only on the German symphonic 
pattern, but now that about a hundred years have passed since it 
was composed we are struck only by its unique quality and indivi- 
duality. Those who are addicted to rich and voluptuous music wil] 
not find it here. The colouring is chaste, not to say austere, and 
indeed this symphony resembles a drawing in line with delicate 
but telling washes of colour by a master hand. Even the finale, 
described by Berlioz as an orgy of brigands, is more like a Tintoretto 
than a Rubens (H.M.V. DB6261-6s). 

A very pleasing recording of the attractive ballet music from 
Gounod’s Faust, played by the City of Birmingham Orchestra under 
George Weldon, is a good example of excellent light music which 
the most serious music-lover will enjoy (Col. DX124-8). For those 
who like coloratura singing there is a new recording of the Bell 
Song from Delibes’ opera Lakmé, sung in French by Lily Pons 
with orchestra, conducted by Pietro Cimara (Col. LX940). In con- 
trast there is that baritone well known to Covent Garden pre-war 
audiences, Herbert Janssen, singing “O Star of Eve” and 
“Wolfram’s Entry” from Tannhduser with the opera orchestra at 
Buenos Aires under Roberto Kinsley (Col. LX948). Mr. Heddle 
Nash records, “ "Tis Love! ” from Gounod’s Romeo and Fuliet and a 
well-known aria, in English, from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore 
(H1.M.V. C3492), which will please his many admirers, and I must 
mention a recording of Butterworth’s “The Banks of Green 
Willow” by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Maurice Miles 
(H.M.V. C3491), an English composer whose promising career was 
cut short in the war of 1914-18. Finally, I recommend a recording 
of Haydn’s sonata in D major by Solomon (H.M.V. C 3494). This 
is a welcome adventure into the unhackneyed. : 

7. Le 


ART 


Mr. MicuakEt Ayrton will be away painting during the summer, 
and in his absence Mr. M. H. Middleton will be reviewing the art 
exhibitions. 


*““TO THEIR SLOW PREMIER ”’ 


(Resolutions on the Labour Party’s Whitsun Conference agenda 
criticise the Government for not proceeding far and fast enough 
with Socialist legislation.) 


Hap we but world enough, and time, 
This slowness, Attlee, were no crime. 
You could consult for years—and then 
Choose what to nationalise, and when. 
But at our back we always hear 
The next elections hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us frown 
Hard times when voters turn us down. 
Ex-Ministers may still orate, 
But none, we think, do legislate. 
Now, therefore, while our massed M.P.s 
Can carry any laws we please 
(Though Tories all protest at still 
Less time to study each new Bill) 
Speed on—this chance may not come twice— 
The Socialistic Paradise! 
MARVELL MINIMUS. 
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LETTERS TO 


*“ RUSSIA UNLIMITED” 


Sin,—Does Mr. Winterton realise chat he is urging us to fight Russia 
now, while she is comparatively still weak? Because that is the unex- 
pressed conclusion of his argument. He thinks that the only way to 
avoid disastrous war with Russia is to prevent her growing stronger. 
He does not say how this is to be done. He talks about “ physical and 
moral firmness, publicly exercised and fully explained.” But in fact 
there is only one certain way to limit the power of the largest, most vital 
and potentially most rich country in the world, and that is by fighting 
her and conquering her while we can still hope to do so—we, of course, 
vogether with America. I do not for one moment believe that Mr. 
Winterton really wishes this country to emulate the wickedness of 
Germany. If he does, he should say so outright. But if he does not, he 
has nevertheless tied himself up into the sort of muddle which, shared 
by too many others, can end only in the sort of calamity he is most 
anxious to avoid. It is a suicidal muddle. “We might as well recognise,” 
he says, “that for the time being the world is going to be divided into 
two parts, and determine our actions on this assumption.” We, by impli- 
cation, belong to the American part. But what is Mr. Winterton’s 
authority for so smoothly assuming that the British people would die more 
gladly for American business expansion in Eastern Europe than for Soviet 
political expansion in that area?) Why should they die for either? 


When the British Prime Minister announces that the world is split into 
two halves and that this country has begged inclusion in the American 
half, then Mr. Winterton’s statements will make sense. Until then the 
world is not divided into two halves, though every false assertion that it 
is so divided brings that monstrous consummation nearer—if only because 
it confirms the Russians themselves in their own strengthening conviction, 
which, for different reasons, they share with Mr. Winterton, that we are 
working for this division, “for the time being.” And later... ? All 
this comes of thinking about foreign policy in mechanistic terms, and 
ignoring totally such details as national temperament, history and religion. 
The religion in this case is Marxism. The Russians, of course, are scared, 
to use Mr. Winterton’s not very expressive word. It is easy to make 
nonsense of this profound and deep-rooted apprehension by exclaiming 
largely: “ But what can they possibly fear from us?” To which Stalin 
might answer drily and with deflationary effect: “ Nothing.” 

It is not evil from us that the Russians fear, but evil through us. Stalin 
knows as well as we do that Mr. Attlee has no personal designs on Baku. 
What he is not so sure of is the power of Mr. Attlee and the peaceable 
British people to resist the tides of history as so vividly portrayed in the 
gospel of Karl Marx. And the despairing hysteria of Mr. Winterton, 
rationalised with the aid of large and unwarrantable assumptions as to 
Russian motives and improper equations of such terms as Russia and 
Communism, interests and ideals, can only increase his dogmatic fear of 
a final shattering conflict between American capitalism and Russian 
Communism. Mr. Winterton and the people who think with him are, 
in fact, proving themselves more Marxist than the Communists. “ We 
might as well recognise that for the time being the world is going to 
be divided into two parts ’—Russia versus the rest ; Communism versus 
Capitalism ; thesis and antithesis in reverse. This is Marxism in its 
purest form, and when Marx has enrolled the anti-Marxists beneath his 
banner, who should we be to say that he was wrong? If he was right, as 
the Russians reluctantly believe, and fear, and as Mr. Winterton so cheer- 
fully assumes—well, we know the answer. But we in this country are- 
not in our heart of hearts Marxists. We are neither Communists nor 
irredeemable capitalists. We are the eternal accommodators, the eternal 
empiricists, the eternal Menshiviks. Russia is no place for Menshiviks. 
Her people do not think and feel in terms of compromise. But we do. 
And so long as we are true to ourselves the world will not be divided 
into two parts. It is our immense responsibility, placed upon our 
shoulders by our traditions and our history, to prove to Russia that this 
is so—and with no more thought of asking why we alone should have 
to carry this burden than we have of asking why we should make the 
largest sacrifice to feed the world. For better or for worse, we are 
English.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 

Church House, Sandhurst, Kent. 


Si,—The Dean of Chichester, I feel sure, goes to the very heart of 
Soviet relations with the democrecies when he refers to the Kremlin 
regarding itself as having “ the true and only system of human happiness, 
which must eventually be imposed upon all.” Last yéar in Germany 
I lived amongst and had direct dealings with the Russians for a month, 
so that I naturally speak with reserve after so short an acquaintance ; but 
I believe that a remark made to me at the time by one of our Military 
Government colonels is worth recalling “You know,” he said, “ the 
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trouble with the Russians is that they think they are first cousins to 
God.” The Dean may not agree with the relationship, but he and those 
who know the Russians well will probably concur that here in a nutshell 
is the clue to “the pattern of Russian action” which is “now plain to 
all but the wilfully blind” (to quote Mr. Paul Winterton). I certainly 
recollect that that observation so vividly clarified for me the officially 
afrogant, unco-operative and suspicious attitude that the Russians showed 
in their relations with us—Yours faithfully, MALCOLM H. MCQUEEN. 
9g Campden Hill Court, W. 8. 


“PALESTINE PERIL” 


Sir,—It is, I fear, tiresome to rake up again the controversy concerning 
the alleged conflicting promises, to Jews and Arabs, about the Promised 
Land during the first World War. But there is one statement in your 
recent article which should in fairness be corrected. You speak of the 
formula excluding Palestine from the area in which Britain promised to 
aid Arab independence as one which Sharif Hussein did not understand ; 
“and no fair-minded man could pur the interpretation on the words 
used.” Now that the McMahon correspondence has been published as a 
Command Paper, a point which has been regularly overlooked should be 
known. The area excluded from the promise was not only the country 
to the west of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo, but categorically 
the whole vilayet (province) of Beirut. At the time of the correspond- 
ence “Palestine” was not a term of Turkish administration ; but the 
vilayet of Beirut included the greater part of it, as the map attached to 
the Command Paper shows. That the Sanjak of Jerusalem, which was 
the rest of Palestine, was excluded must have been clear enough to 
Sherif Hussein, not only because it was an area in which Great Britain 
had undertakings to France, but because it was inconceivable that, while 
the whole coastline from Alexandretta to near Jaffa was excluded, the 
small southern strip was included. It is a confirmatory indication of 
Hussein’s understanding about the exclusion of the Holy Land that his 
son Faisal at the Paris Peace Conference conditionally accepted the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish National Home, and that Lawrence recorded two 
years later that we had carried out all our pledges to the Arabs. It is not 
very relevant to the actual problem of Palestine, which arises from con- 
flicting political-national claims, that there was not any conflicting promise. 
But at least that false coin of controversy should be withdrawn from 
circulation.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN BENTWICH. 

Hollycot, Vale of Health, N.W. 3 

P.S.—Since this letter was written, Sir Stewart Symes, who was closely 
concerned in the negotiations with Sharif Hussein thirty years ago, has 
thrown further light on the question. In a review of The Arab Awakening, 
which appeared in this week’s New Statesman, he points out that ofal 
explanations were given to the Sharif by special emissaries, and “the 
Sharif and his sons were from the first apprised of the Allies’ purpose to 
install in the Holy Land a régime which would virtually exclude it from 
the realm of Arab independence.” 


Sir,—In your reply to Mr. Leonard Stein you quote from Sir Henry 
McMahon’s letter to the Sharif Hussein of. Mecca the reservation which 
excludes from the Arab independence area the “ portions of Syria lying 
to the west of the district of . . . Damascus.” And you deduct there- 
from that Palestine, lying far to the south of Damascus, was thus included 
in the territory promised to the Arabs. Taking your advice, I looked up 
the map (G.S.G.S. No. 2758, sheet 1.37 Damascus) published in 1917 
by the War Office, on the scale of 1: 1,000,000, and noticed the following: 
You obviously confuse the “city” and “district” of Damascus. The 
above-quoted document speaks of the district. At the time referred to 
(1915-1916) the administrative district of Damascus comprised, inter alia, 
the territory to the east of the following line: all along the east bank of 
the Jordan from its inception, the east shore of the Dead Sea, and from 
there aloag a direct route to about the middle between Rafa on the 
Mediterranean and Akaba on the Red Sea. The whole of Palestine, as 
we know it today and which was until 1918 part of Syria, lies (in the 
words of the reservation) “ to the west” of the district of Damascus and 
is accordingly excluded from McMahon’s pledge to the Arabs. 


This is also confirmed by the delimitation of Palestine’s area in 1908 
(the last before 1918), when its northern part was incorporated in’ the 
vilayet of Beirut and the south established as the Sanjak of Jerusalem. 
Both the vilayet of Beirut and the Sanjak of Jerusalem remained parts of 
Syria ; they were only excluded from the Damascus administration. They 
both lie (in the words of the reservation) “to the west” of the district of 
Damascus and are therefore excluded from the pledge.—Yours faithfully, 

3 Old Bond Street, W. 1. O. K. Krrowsky. 
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PASSING OF THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Six,—There can be no doubt that, whatever Government had been 
returned to power after the General Election last July, one of the earliest 
steps taken by its Minister of Education would have been to implement 
the recommendation of the Norwood Report that the School Certificate 
Examination should be abolished. Hence no political issue is involved 
by the announcement this week that its abolition is now a fait accompli. 
Nevertheless, it has never been alleged that these School Certificate 
Examinations were conducted either unfairly or inefficiently. As a matter 
of fact, meticulous care was taken by every one of the various university 
«xamination boards to ensure that the setting, marking and adjudication 
of the papers were highly efficient. The real trouble, accordingly, was 
due to the fact that unpleasant weaknesses were often revealed which 
caused not a few teachers much to prefer being themselves the sole 
assessors of their own work rather than to have it submitted to the judge- 
ment of any outside organisation, however efficient it might be. 

Henceforth, employers of boys and girls who leave school at sixteen or 
thereabouts—as the majority of secondary pupils do—will have to rely 
on testimonials from headmasters just as was the case sixty years ago. 
Such of them as are skilled in detecting what a testimonial omits may 
not lose much by the disappearance of a School Certificate ; but those 
who lack this gift wi'l express themselves volubly to their business 
associates when they find, as no doubt many of them will, that the lad 
who was supposed to have done so well at school is incapable of 
composing a decent letter in his own language or of understanding a 
single sentence spoken by a foreigner in any other. The Ministry of 
Education evidently attaches little value to consistency. Else why should 
it insist on every child of eleven-plus passing what is actually an external 
examination to qualify it for admission to a secondary school? Presum- 
ably, before long, elementary teachers will be up in arms against this ; 
especially as a child’s education is more liable to interruptions before 
eleven years of age than subsequently. 

Another fact to bear in mind is that the abolition of the School Certi- 
ficate Examination will not merely affect schools in this country. As a 
matter of fact, thousands of pupils from schools in different parts of the 
Empire have hitherto sat for it every year. Their worked papers were 
sent to England for correction, and the teachers of these schools no doubt 
believed that this examination kept them abreast with education in the 
Mother Country. Is it not a pity, then, to sever even such a small link 
as this connecting us with our colonies and dependencies overseas? Is 
the Government itself going to abandon competitive examinations con- 
ducted by itself for candidates for the Civil Service or other State appcint- 
ments? How can it logically continue these when it taboos all external 
examinations at the schools under its direction for pupils who have not 
reached the Higher Certificate stage? Or, again, will not the pupils at 
schools which are not under State control and who have taken a School 
Certificate Examination successfully before leaving it have a manifest 
advantage in this respect? All is not gold that glitters, and a hall-mark 
10 it is never a disadvantaz:. Many employers, maybe, will share this 
opinion. 

But, it may be urged, has*not the Ministry of Education an excellent 
inspectorate which can keep both teachers and scholars up to the mark 
without any need for an external examination organisation to do so? The 
present writer has every reason to know how competent are the inspectors 
engaged in higher-education work ; but how few of them there are and 
what long intervals exist between two general inspections of a school! 
During the war these have been entirely in abeyance, and, even now, 
they have not yet got really going once more. On the other hand, how 
can any inspectos really gauge the work of a teacher or of his pupils 
by one or two visits to a classroom lasting no more than an hour on 
either occasion? To some, therefore, whose life-work has been in the 
field of education, the decision to abolish the School Certificate Examina- 
tion will appear to be retrograde rather than progressive. Nor is it 
certain that pupils and parents alike would not prefer that, on leaving 
school, they should have something more tangible to show what had 
been achieved there than a home-made certificate-—Yours, &c., 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


“LIBERALS UNDAUNTED” 


Sir,—Dr. Murray, in your issue of the 18th May, writes that a marriage 
should be arranged and duly solemnised with pomp and ceremony be- 
tween the Liberals and Liberal Nationals. By all means let us admit 
no impediment to the marriage of true minds, but is it not necessary, if 
we are marriage brokers, to see that we are not coupling incompatibles? 
Dr. Murray speaks of a sort of marriage in 1923, backed by’ a joint 
manifesto, which broke down. But that was precisely the kind of 
marriage which he desires to see repeated between two sets of rank and 
file and two sets of leaders (not quite a marriage, because we were not 
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endowed with all the worldly goods of the other party!) ; and it broke 
down, “with results which still continue,” and which Dr. Murray pre. 
sumably deplores. The present situation is infinitely preferable to a 
marriage de convenance and a subsequent divorce. 

I infer that the first thing to ascertain—and I am confident that I am 
interpreting the minds of the rank and file in saying so—is that we have 
“true minds” which are agreed on the essentials. Dr. Murray admits 
that we are a party of the Left, and it would be silly, if one must use thar 
nomenclature, to deny that we have always been, and are likely always 
to be, to the Left of the Conservative Party. He goes on to remark, 
however, that the plea is not helpful, and adds that the natural rejoinder 
to it is that Liberals should join what looks to be the party of the Left. 
He does not indicate whether he himself would make the rejoinder, and 
leaves us wondering whether he would prefer us to regard ourselves as a 
party of the Right, in which case the natural rejoinder would be that 
we should join what looks to be the party of the Right. Whatever Dr. 
Murray’s views on that aspect may be, some of his leaders have left ys 
in no doubt. I need cite only Mr. Mabane, who sees the greatest hope 
for the political future in a working arrangement between Liberals, Con- 
servatives and other anti-Socialists, and makes is sufficiently clear that 
he regards Liberal re-union as only a step towards association with th- 
Conservative Party. . 

The Liberal Party, rank and file, organisations and leaders, will refuse 
to fight under that standard. It is an independent party, which fought 
as such at the General Election, and represents views and policies which 
neither of the other parties will sponsor, It has proved its independenc: 
in Parliament by voting for or against the Government in accordance 
with the merits, as assessed by Liberal members, of the questions at issue, 
I believe I am correct in saying that the Liberal National Members in 
the House have voted consistently with the Conservative Party. The crux 
of the matter is just this: Will Liberal Nationals agree to oppose both 
Conservatives and Socialists in the constituencies? If that is answered 
in the affirmative, even in constituencies with Liberal National repre- 
sentatives, negotiation may be fruitful and co-operation easy. If it 1s 
answered in the negative, negotiation would be as little likely to be pro- 
ductive as would have been a move in Dr. Murray’s and my youth to 
re-unite the Liberals and the Liberal Unionists—I am, Sir, Your 
obedient servant, ANDREW McCFApDyYEAN. 


15 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 3. 
TRANSYLVANIA 


S1r,—In your issue of May 24th, Mr. Hevesy suggests that “’ the whole 
of Transylvania” has been awarded to Rumania through expediency and 
in disagreement with the Atlantic Charter. It will help your readers to 
form an opinion if they possess the facts of the case. Transylvania became 
Rumanian after the first world war by the “ self-determination ” of 69 per 
cent. of her population. The Hungarian minority represented only 20.7 
percent. “ Self-determination,” a basic principle of the Treaty of Trianon, 
is also one of the main principles of the Atlantic Charter. Of the three 
frontier lines put forward at the drafting of the Treaty of Trianon, the 
one accepted was the least favourable to Rumania, but it was based on 
ethnical considerations. With regard to the “ adjacent parts” claimed to 
be “entirely populated by Hungarians,” the statistics of 1930 show that in 
the Arad district the Rumanians represent 61.7 per cent. while the Hun- 
garians represent only 19.5 per cent. in rural districts and 38 per cent. in 
the towns. In the Oradea district the figures are 61.6 per cent., 30 per cent. 
and 54.8 per cent. In Satumare the figures are 60.5 per cent., 25 per cent. 
and 41.9 per cent. respectively. Since 1930 the position has changed in 
favour of the Rumanians as a result of the higher birth-rate of 44 to 1. 
The unanimous agreement of the Big Four follows the indisputable 
evidence of the Rumanian case. It might alsc be remembered that 
Rumania has fought in two world wars for Transylvania, suffering heavy 
losses agaisist Germans and Hungarians. During the last war Rumania 
placed nineteen divisions in the field—the fourth largest army on the 
Allied side. The claim to justice is not the privilege only of the recidivists. 
It is the right of all peoples. —Yours faithfully, C. Banu. 
27 Wallace Court, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


ANTI-ULSTER PROPAGANDA 


Sir,—A group of Labour men in the House of Commons, calling them- 
selves the Friends of Ireland, has lately popped up from obscurity. Its 
members turn out to be friends of Eire and enemies of the Six Counties ; 
and they are performing all the stale old tricks that were outworn long 
ago. One of them, a Mr. Lester Hutchinson, recently wrote an article 
in the Daily Worker in which he recorded his impressions of Ulster. 
Until I was shown his article, I had never heard of him. After I had read 
it, I could think of no reason why anyone should want to hear of him. 
In this article he told his readers that “ it is estimated that there is @ 
policeman to every six families” in Northern Kkreland. One would have 
thought that this statement could ‘not have been made even by a cretity 
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and that a man esteeming himself able and wise enough to represent a 
constituency in Parliament would have taken the elementary trouble to 
check his statistics by consulting some work of reference. But Mr. Lester 
Hutchinson is not that sort of man. Mr. Hutchinson is likeeOld Eccles 
in Caste, indifferent to fact. Any rant will do for the Daily Worker. 
“The heavy cost of this police force,” he said, “does not leave much 
_ovt of revenue for social services.” 

According to the last census, taken in 1937, the number of families in 
the Six Counties of Northern Ireland is 302,631. It appears, therefore, 
from Mr. Lester Hutchinson's singular arithmetic that the police force 
numbers 50,440! Stupendous, sir! Shattering! But what is the fact? 
The Northern Ireland Government’s estimates for 1945-6 show that the 
total number of police in the Six Counties is 2,926, and that the total net 
cost of the force is £1,062,609, as against estimated total receipts in the 
provinces of £56,500,000. The total estimated expenditure by the 
Northern Ireland Government is £21,785,000—N.I. contributes very sub- 
stantially to the Imperial Exchequer—and the social services are exactly 
the same as those in Great Britain. Mr. Lester Hutchinson could en- 
lighten himself, if he is capable of being enlightened, were he to ascertain 
what the social services in Eire are. He might, for example, compare 
unemployment benefit in Belfast with unemployment benefit in Dublin. 
The difference will surprise him.—Yours faithfully, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


IN MEMORY OF EDDINGTON 


Sir,—Your readers will need no reminder of the loss the world sustained 
through the death last year of Arthur Stanley Eddington, for more than 
thirty years Plumian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. On Edding- 
ton’s outstanding scientific achievements it would be superfluous to 
enlarge ; his reputation in his own field was world-wide, and in this 
country his work was recognised by the award of the Order of Merit. 
But what most impels his friends to desire some permanent memorial of 
him was his remarkable combination of the scientific and the spiritual 
outlook. In his books he developed a view of life which would allow for 
and do justice to both. The present is often described as a scientific 
age ; it is not conspicuously a spiritual age. No greater service could be 
done to it than by perpetuating in some way the double message which 
Eddington’s life typified. As some contribution to that it is proposed 


. to raise a fund for the endowment of an Eddington memorial lectureship 


dealing with the wider implications of science and especially with its 
bearing upon ethics and religion. The lectures will be delivered usually, 
but not always, in Cambridge, and will be published. The Royal Society, 
Eddington’s College (Trinity) and the Society of Friends (of which 
Eddington was a life-long member) have agreed to appoint trustees for 
the fund. A capital sum of some £2,500 is required, and we believe 
that many of your readers will be glad to help in raising that amount. 
Donations should be sent to the honorary secretary of the memorial fund, 
Dr. W. H. Thorpe, Jesus College, Cambridge.—Yours, &c., 

E. W. BrrMINGHAM, WiLson Harris, H. SPENCER- 

Jones, C. E. Raven, G. M. TREVELYAN. 


“MARRIED WOMEN’S NATIONALITY ” 


Sin —With reference to your mention of the nationality of British-born 
women who marry aliens, you will doubtless have noticed in a recent 
Times the statement that the Commonwealth Ministers discussed the 
problems involved and decided to set up a committee of experts from 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions to meet in London and to 
report to their respective Governments. Australia and Canada have 
recently introduced legislation to allow British women resident in their 
countries to retain British nationality if and when the United Kingdom 
and the other Dominions agree. My committee hope that in the event 
of such agreement, which is now at long last in sight, the British Govern- 
ment will at once introduce and pass the necessary legislation, giving a 
married woman the same right to retain or change her nationality as is 
possessed by a man or single woman. We would point out that, by the 
abolition of the dependence of a woman’s nationality on that of her 
husband, the difficult problem of the marriages between members of the 
British Forces and German and Austrian women would be solved, as 
such women would no longer automatically acquire full British citizen- 
ship, but would be subject to the same conditions and safeguards as are 
deemed necessary for alien men and single women.—Yours faithfully, 
Eva HaARTREE, 
Chairman, Nationality of 
5§ Berners Street, W.1. Married Women Committee. 


JUSTICE AT NUREMBERG 
Sir,—By an odd coincidence, I also had heard of the trial of Warren 
Hastings to which Mr. Warmington refers in his letter of May 24th. I 
did not cite this case in my original letter as I wished to limit my illus- 
trations to strictly legal proceedings. An impeachment is sui generis, and 
I therefore did not feel that it was fair to use it as a basis for comparison 
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with the Nuremberg trials. Moreover, it 1s misleading in: the present 
context to state that the Hastings trial lasted seven years, because. during 
the whole of that period it occupied only a tctal of 145 days. Whether 
it is correct to say that the Tichborne civil trial came to an end when the 
foreman stated that the jury did not require further evidence or when the 
claimant was formally non-suited on the following Wednesday is un- 
deubtedly a question of peculiar importance, but as it.is hardly relevant 
to “justice at Nuremberg” I do not feel that it is necessary to discuss 
Mr. Warmington’s point here.—Yours, &c., A. L. GoopHaRT. 
University College, Oxford. 


“THE APOCRYPHA” 


S1r,—May I support Canon Anthony Deane’s plea for a fuller recognition 
of the Apocrypha by pointing out that in Anglican formularies other than 
the Sixth of the Thirty-Nine Articles it has a higher place than is there 
assigned to it. In the Thirty-Fifth Article it is said that the Books of 
the Homilies contain a “ wholesome and necessary doctrine.” Now in the 
Homilies there are some ninety quotations from the Apocryphal books, 
which are there placed on the level of the inspired Scripture. For 
example, the Homily on Obedience introduces Wisdom, vi. 1, as “the 
infallible and undeceivable word of God.” The Homily on Almsdeeds 
refers to Tobit iv. 10 as the teaching of the Holy Ghost. It is evident 
that at the Reformation the Church of England never contemplated the 
issue of Bibles which would not contain the Apocrypha, but assumed that 
there would be a familiarity with it emong the congregations for whom 
the Homilies were intended. But the Sixth Article was not very care- 
fully drawn up. For an earlier statement in it that the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments are those of whose authority there was 
never any doubt in the Church cannot be historically justified. About 
some of them there had been in the early centuries considerable and 
long-continued doubt.—Yours faithfully, C. T. DIMonT. 
23 The Close, Salisbury, Wilts. 


W.R.N.S. IN MALTA 


Sik,—I have read Mr. Kenneth Lindsay’s article, “ Middle East Journey ” 
in your issue of April 19th, 1946, with considerable surprise, and wish to 
correct the very erroneous impression his reference to the W.R.N.S. in 
Malta has conveyed. The information stated to be given him by a young 
Maltese to the effect that the Wrens were not allowed to mix with them 
is entirely untrue. No such regulation has ever been made, or has been 
contemplated. A number of both W.R.N.S. officers and ratings were 
regular visitors in Maltese houses, and several were members of the 
British Institute in Malta. One Wren has actually married a Maltese. 
The Maltese Drama Group Mr. Lindsay met was rehearsing Clifford 
Bax’s A Rose Without a Thorn in preparation for the Toc H Services 
Drama Festival, in which those Maltese who had been employed with the 
Forces during the war were included, and a dinner arranged by Toc H 
after the Festival for all actors and producers was highly successful and 
remarkable for its happy and cordial atmosphere. It has always been 
my own wish that the Wrens should co-operate with the peoples of the 
various countries where they are working, rnd all senior W.R.N.S. officers 
know this. It is strange that Mr. Lindsay, who was in close and constant 
touch with a senior W.R.N.S. officer during his stay in Malta, did not 
take the trouble to confirm his informetion before publication.—Yours 
faithfully, VERA LAUGHTON MATHEWS, 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 1. Director, W.R.N.S. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 


Sir,—As another journalist, I feel that Jossleyn Hennessy has given a 
squalid defence of journalists who intrude on private grief in the way 
justly complained of by Professor Pigou. He says: “Those who should 
be attacked are not correspondents who have no alternative save to obtain 
what their editors and proprietors require of them.” But they have a 
very clear and simple alternative. They can refuse to obey such odious 
instructions. Mr. Hennessy’s argument of “no alternative” save to do 
what they are told would justify the instant acquittal of every Nazi war- 
criminal. Refusal to obey might cost them their jobs, but this, surely, 
is a question of conscience, from whose dictates journalists are no more 
exempt than the collaborating traitors of the war. Incidentally, it is a 
novel view to me that proprietors of mewspapers are therefore the 
“ proprietors ” of. the journalists they employ.—Yours, &c., 
Press Club, Salisbury Square, E.C. 4. Horace ‘THOROGOOD. 


HOLLYWOOD VANDALISM 


S1r,—I was horrified to read in Edgar Anstey’s review of Le Jour se Léve 
that this great film has been purchased so that it may be destroyed. It 
would be comforting to be assured that there is somewhere a library of 
all films worth keeping so that in a saner world these masterpieces may 
be seen again. Does such a film library exist?—Yours, etc. 

Kent College, Canterbury, JOHN PRICKETT. 
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A Medical Cause Célebre 


Morell Mackenzie. By R. Scott Stevenson. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Moret MACKENZIE, who was born in the year that Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, can justly be described as the founder in this 
country of laryngology as a special branch of medicine and surgery. 
It was he who, as a private venture, founded the first hospital in 
London especially devoted to the treatment of diseases of the throat. 
He introduced into England the laryngoscope, the principle of which 
had been discovered by Manuel Garcia, a Spanish teacher of sing- 
ing, in 1854 and later developed by Tiirck in Vienna and Czermak 
in Budapest ; and his volume on Diseases of the Throat and Nose 
published in 1880, with a second volume published in 1884, was a 
pioneer classic on the subject, recognised as such throughout the 
world. He had distinguished forbears. His grandmother was an 
aunt of Rowland Hill, the founder of penny postage, and a great 
aunt of John Addington Symonds. His uncle, who acted as Henry 
Compton, was the father of Miss Compton, who married the play- 
wright R. C. Carton, and of the actor Edward Compton, whose 
children were to include Fay Compton and Compton Mackenzie. 
But Mackenzie himself had to struggle against early adversity. His 
father, a doctor at Leytonstone, died when Mackenzie was only four- 
teen and the eldest of eight children. Though he had always dreamed 
of being a doctor, he had to obtain work in a city office, reading 
science before breakfast and attending classes in the evening ; and 
ultimately it was a benevolent aunt who made it possible for him 
to enter the London Hospital as a whole-time medical student and 
later to spend a year at Paris and a further year in Vienna, where 
he first became interested in laryngology, learned the use of the 
laryngoscope, and began to see the path of his future success. 

He did not have long to wait for this. At the age of twenty- 
nine he was appointed assistant physician to the London Hospital, 
having previously married the daughter of a prosperous Cheapside 
merchant; at thirty-three he moved into a house in Harley 
Street, where he was soon entertaining on a large scale, his guests 
including Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Pinero, George Grossmith, 
Whistler and Patti; and by the time he was thirty-six his practice 
had become so large that he resigned his appointment on the staff 
of the London Hospital. In many ways he was ahead of his times. 
He believed in medicine as a career for women. He foresaw the 
inevitability—bitterly opposed by many of his colleagues—of the 
increase of specialities such as his o vm; and his personal dexterity 
was admitted by all. But not even Mr. Scott Stevenson, whv has 
reviewed with immense diligence and care all the circumstances 
of the cause célébre that was to make Morell Mackenzie, for a time, 
a world figure, can show him to us either as a lovable or a noble 
person. He may have been—and indeed probably was—unjustly 
maligned by thousands, especially in Germany, but after making 
all possible allowance, it is hard to believe, in the modern phrase, 
that he did not ask for it. ‘ 

It was in May, 1887, that he received a summons. to go to Berlin 
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to see the Crown Prince Frederick, later for ninety-nine days 
be Frederick III, and the father of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Whether 
his summons originated with the Crown Prince’s English wife 
the daughter of Queen Victoria, or from the German doctors Pi 
attendance on the prince, was later to be hotly debated. But it 
was Mackenzie himself, Mr. Stevenson tells us, who caused the 
summons to be printed in The Times as from “our own corres. 
pondent.” The royal patient was suffering from a growth of one 
of his vocal cords, believed by the majority of the German doctors 
to be cancer. -An operation, which might have involved the 
removal of his larynx, had been advised—a radical measure which 
supposing the diagnosis to be correct, might at that stage have 
eliminated the disease, but which might also, at that time, itself 
very probably—on the available statistics—have killed the patient 
Mackenzie, before committing himself to a diagnosis, advised the 
removal of a small portion of the growth for microscopical examina- 
tion by Virchow, the world’s leading pathologist. Two portions were 
removed by Mackenzie. Virchow’s report on each was negative, but 
not very confidently so. It seems probable that in neither case did 
he receive a sufficiently large portion of the growth upon which to 
form a positive opinion. One of the German surgeons alleged that, 
while removing one of these portions, Mackenzie damaged a vocal 
cord, which Mackenzie himself indignantly denied. In any case, no 
operation was performed, the German doctors making it publicly 
clear that the responsibility was henceforward Mackenzie’s, and there 
then followed a long series of fluctuating reports both in the news- 
papers and fram Mackenzie himself. The Crown Prince was able 
to attend Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and ultimately to succeed—albeit 
by then an obviously dying man—to the throne. 

Owing to the distinction of the patient and the widely advertised 
personal and racial antagonisms involved, the whole affair became a 
feast for enterprising journalists of every nation. Mackenzie seems 
to have done nothing to discourage this. People crowded to see him 
wherever he went, and, when his royal patient died from what had 
almost certainly been cancer from the beginning, he had to face the 
full blast of inevitable and hostile criticism. That he did not, as was 
freely alleged, sacrifice his medical integrity for political reasons, 
Mr. Scott Stevenson would seem to have established. That his 
treatment rendered more comfortable and perhaps even prolonged his 
patient’s last days is at least arguable, and Frederick himself and his 
wife believed so. But unfortunately, in reply to the attacks made 
upon him, he published an acrimonious defence of himself, in popular 
form, under the title of The Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble. 
This very understandably brought down upon him the severe censure 
of the bulk of his colleagues for unprofessional conduct, and, although 
he won a libel action against The Times, his own last years—he died 
at the age of fifty-four—remained to some extent clouded. He had 
been the principal figure—however much or little to be blamed—in 
an episode that remains one of the least pleasant in the history both 
of medicine and journalism. H. H. BASHForD. 


The Proper Study 


The State of Public Knowledge. By K.E. Barlow. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


POLITICIANS are fond of telling us that, if only knowledge were a 
little more widely diffused, three-quarters of our problems would 
disappear. Today we are hastily training thousands of new teachers, 
and only a few sceptics, like Dr. Barlow, dare to doubt the adequacy 
of the kind of public knowledge which these teachers will acquire 
and impart. By “ public knowledge,” Dr. Barlow means the whole 
realm of fact and theory which is built up from the activities of 
many minds. How do we acquire this knowledge? “Through the 
senses” is the usual answer; and philosophers often talk as if 
the world we observe, and the senses with which we observe, were 
quite separate things ; the object affects the senses, but the senses do 
not affect the object. What is morc, it is assumed that the mind 
uses the evidence of the senses, but that the senses themselves are 
influenced by the mind only in a very simple way, by being told 
to look here or there, or to pick out this or that. 

As Dr. Barlow shows, a study of neurology makes it necessary 
to modify this view. The senses are not simple ; they are not inde- 
pendent of one another, and the operation of each of them is part 
and parcel of the whole nervous structure, including the part of the 
nervous structure which corresponds to the mind and to the un- 
conscious springs of action. Thus, from the beginning, “we are 
not simply registers on which the external world writes itself with 
the help of energy: we are active participants in the world.” 

Again, in our scientific thought we assume that the external 
world can be split up into separate units or aspects, and we try 
to understand the relations of atomic units in terms of cause and 
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Calabar: 
Church of Scotland Mission 1846-1946 
DONALD M. McFARLAN, M.A. 
This is the story of a hundred years of missionary work in 


West Africa. Not a dull record of worthy enterprise but a 
fascinating and, in many ways, exciting tale. Illustrated 6s. net 


Recalling the Scottish Covenants 
HUGH WATT 

(Professor of Church History, New College, Edinburgh University) 

Deals in an authoritative and lucid fashion with one of the 

most important chapters in Scottish history. Illustrated 6s. net 


A NEW EMPIRE SERIES 


Malaya : Outline of a Colony 
VICTOR PURCELL 


The first volume of a Nelson series on the principal units of 
Empire. A colourful description of the Malayan scene showing 
the rise and development of the country. Illustrated 6s. net 


New Teaching for a New Age 
A. H. T. GLOVER 


* Anyone ... who studies the text and admirable illustrations, 
will agree with Dr. W. P. Alexander, when he says in his 
foreword that the book ‘has profound significance for the 
future of the Modern School.’ ’’—Times Educ. Supp. 
Hlustrated 15s. net 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 


By W. R. MATTHEWS 
Dean of St. Paul’s 
‘“A model of what a sermon should be to-day.”"— 
Manchester Guardian. 
‘* The fruit of a balanced mind exploring with appreciative 
concern the Christian treasure of idea and vision.’’— 
Expository Times. 8/6 net 


THE STRUCTURE OF LIFE 
By E. L. ALLEN 
Author of THOU MUST VENTURE 


‘** A notable contribution. It is widespread in its range 
and penetrating in its criticism.’’—Times. Literary 


Supplement. 
““An outstanding book which will command wide 
attention.’’—British Weekly. 8/6 net 
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MYSTICISM 


OLD AND NEW 
By ARTHUR HOPKINSON 
Author of PASTOR’S PROGRESS 


“A charming introductory study... should further a 
recovery of first-hand religion’’—H. G. Wood in the 
Birmingham Post. 7/6 net 
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Ethiopia 
under Hailé Selassié 


CHRISTINE SANDFORD 


An up-to-date account of the rise of modern Ethiopia, by an 
eye-witness, who, with her husband, Brig. D. A. Sandford, 
has been resident there for many years. 18 i/lustrations 
from photographs, and a map. 10s. 6d. net 


Mountain Holidays 
JANET ADAM SMITH 


A tribute to the pleasures of mountaineering, charmingly 
written, in which the author records her personal experiences 
among the Highlands and the Alps. With 32 pages of 
mountain photographs, and 2 maps. 15s. net 


Mussorgsky 


M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


Edited by Gerald Abraham. A new volume in the Master 
Musicians, biographical and critical studies, each with a 
calendar of events, table of compositions, bibliography, 
photographs, musical examples, etc. 6s. 6d. net 
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24 illustrations and maps, Demy 8vo, 16s. net 
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effect. This method of analysis helps us to understand physical 
objects ; it does little to help us to understand the activity of the 
beehive or the flight of the homing pigeon or indeed anything that 
has its own inherent source of action. Our knowledge is thus lop- 
sided. We are strong in that part of knowledge concerned with 
inert, atomic things ; we are weak in our.grasp of situations which 
can be understood only in terms of function within a whole. And 
this lopsidedness is reflected in our efforts ‘to modify society ; we 
treat society as a machine, an assembly of inert units, not in terms 
of a living organism. We define “the needs of man,” and we 
allow leaders or civil servants to order people about so that those 
needs may be met. The active participation of the governed, says 
Dr. Barlow, “is less and less a necessary feature of the State.” 
All this overlooks the importance of the needs and appetites of 
the unconscious springs of action; the needs of man as a living 
creature within a living universe. “The problem of society today 
is pre-political. It depends on the release of the creative forces 
which are at present repressed and latent within the fundamental! 
unit of society ; to wit, the family.” And as those creative impulses 
are more and more repressed and frustrated, men become more and 
more listless or vaguely resentful and rebellious. The fault springs 
from Descartes and Kant, but it is also the fault of all of us. “It 
is the failure of a culture to display to its generation the true respon- 
sibility of a man within an order of life which imposes its own 
natural law.” 

Readers of Dr. Barlow’s earlier book, The Discipline of Peace, 
will have some idea of what he means by “natural law.” Some 
points in his argument call for comment. “ Maierial” or “ atomic ” 
science offers us not one but many “frames of reference,” and the 
unconscious may play its part in choosing which we shall use, so 
that “atomic” science may not be quite as crippling as Dr. Barlow 
suggests. Again, the object of Socialism is not to abolish the family 
and establish an ant-like society, but to free us from one sort of 
compulsion (the search for food and shelter) even if it means replacing 
it by another (filling in forms, working where ordered, &c.); and it 
is not yet clear which kind of compulsion maims the personality the 
more. But in the beginning and the end, in the argument that the 
senses are something more than windows and that man is something 
more than an economic unit, Dr. Barlow is stressing important 
points. His polysyllabic vocabulary and highly abstract style do not 
make for easy reading, but one is grateful for a philosopher whose 
interest is in people, and for a sociologist whose methods are not 
Procrustean. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


Life in Ethiopia 
Ethiopia Under Hailé Selassié. By Christine Sandford. 
and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 
Mrs. SANDFORD is distinguished from all the other recent writers on 
Ethiopia whom I can call to mind by her intimate personal know- 
ledge of the country. She came to it first twenty-six -years ago and 
has been closely associated with it ever since. She has kept house, 
farmed, doctored, taught, travelled and raised a large family in it. 
She has been the trusted friend of most of the great ladies of the 
Court and the untiring benefactress of countless humble folk in 
town and country. She has spoken two of its languages fluently 
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for twenty years. Not ‘ong before Italy invaded it, and a distin. 
guished English peer—if I remember rightly—described its People 
as “ bloodthirsty ruffians,” she took her two daughters and a friend 
for a six weeks’ ride to Lake Tsana and back with no thought of a 
male escort and no more sense of adventure than the suburban 
mother feels when she takes her offspring to the sea. 

Add to this mass of experience the unique knowledge of Ethiopia 
gained by her husband over an even longer period and in the 
execution of an astounding variety of important tasks, including 
the reform of the Empire’s most backward province and the organi- 
sation of the patriot movement which did so much towards the 
restoration of the Emperor to his throne. Garnish with the glean- 
ings of six active-minded and multilingual children, and I think 
it will be agreed that Mrs. Sandford’s Ethiopian background is such 
as few, if any, authors on the subject have enjoyed. Against it 
she has sketched in her picture with a lucid pen and extreme honesty 
of purpose. The result, if truth still has value and Ethiopia any 
importance, is a valuable and important book. 

When Mrs. Sandford arrived in Ethiopia the present Emperor, 
young in years but already old in administrative and political ex- 
perience, had not long been settled in the slippery saddle of the 
Regency. The main purpose of her book is to tell the story of his 
and his country’s advance along the path of progress from then on, 
It needs no summarising, but it is notable as giving continuity to 
a phase of Ethiopian history which is rarely appreciated. It was 
the Emperor Menelik who was the first to lead Ethiopia towards 
a civilisation derived from the outer world. He lived in an age of 
expansion and concomitant violence, and the progress he sought 
was material rather than moral, but his whole reign was marked 
by progress and by increasing contact with European influences. 
His lapse into senility and death were followed by the reactionary 
regency of Taitu and the short period of misrule by Lij Yasu. 
But the two together covered only six years and were no sooner 
over than Ras Tafari Makonnen, now Hailé Selassié I, took up the 
torch of a more idealised form of progress. 

The road was rough, the pace perforce slow, but the advance, 
as Mrs. Sandford shows, continuous. Then came the Italian deluge. 
In it many of the Emperor’s most valued helpers perished, and 
if, receding, it left some little treasure-trove, it left more slime and 
wreckage. But no sooner had it ebbed and the Emperor once more 
assumed the reins of power than his plans of progress and reform, 
matured in the tragic but never despairing hours of exile, were re- 
launched. Mrs. Sandford is the first writer I have met to make 
the continuity of the planning and effort plain and to show Ethiopia, 
not as a barbarous country emerging by the grace of God and Great 
Britain from centuries of anarchy and a lustrum of foreign rule int 
an unconvincing imitation of modernity, but as a nation of centri- 
petal rather than centrifugal components, led by a man of incredible 
patience and unshaken purpose along a path which it has been his 
life’s work to plan and up the steeps of which his people are follow- 
ing him with ever-increasing readiness and impetus. A book to 
read and believe. LAWRENCE ATHILL. 


Miss Sackville-West’s ‘‘Garden’”’ 


The Garden. By V. Sackville-West. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 

Miss SACKVILLE-WEST with her new book again raises the problem 
of the modern long poem. Chaucer could write a novel in verse; 
Tennyson and even the Poet Laureate could tell stories. But in 
the 1940’s (in spite of the poetic, and pseudo-poetic, dialogue 
sponsored by the B.B.C.) the medium is prose except for short forms 
of expression. We have got into the habit of reading with eyes only, 
instead of witli eyes and ears, of skimming newspaper headings ; and 
we are willing for only short periods to slow down and offer the 
concentration verse demands. Miss Sackville-West is no doubt 
conscious of the difficulty, for she not only follows the time-honoured 
device of dividing up her poem into seasons but varies her blank 
verse with rhyme and with lyrics (even using italics to make 4 
break for the eye). But even then one asks: Is there sufficient matter 
to sustain 120 pages of verse? For a poem of that length cannot 
be all on one high note. The level of emotion must vary; there 
must be a solid core of subject. From this aspect The Garden 
is a little thin. Miss Sackville-West muses, very much as she did in 
The Land, on plants, flowers, cultivation and creatures—frog carry- 
ing a yew-berry, lark killed by a bomb-—with the addition of war- 
themes and emphasis on the passing of time and shortness of life. 
It is not quite enough ; nor is there quite enough growth or shape 
to the poem. On the other hand the texture of the verse is satisfying. 
It has a sober eloquence (in spite of occasional odd words, “ blebb,” 
“ellinge.” which do not quite come cff) which is like a breath ot 
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pure air in these days of the vulgarisation of — There are 
echoes of Browning (very much in the dedication), ennyson, Arnold 
and others, but yet the verse has an uprightness of its own; there 
are none of the mock mysteries, the glib scientific images, offered 
as poetry today. The mood varies perhaps too little, but there is 
variation—from mourning for death in war to lightness and elegance 
—and the reader reading slowly will find memorable, though always 
restrainiéd lines; neat phrases such as (of searchlights) “slow 
scissogs king up and down the black” or “silver water from 
the urn of bronze” or “Christ and Nature seldom speak alike.” 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Things That Are Not Seen 


Collegted Papers of Evelyn Underhill. Edited by Lucy Menzies: 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 6s.) 

THE secret of the appeal that Evelyn Underhill made, especially in 
her later years, to so many who were interested in the life of the 
spirit, in prayer and in mysticism, lay in the fact that she obviously 
knew at first hand the country of which she wrote. If she was 
wrong as to its nature, if, to take the extreme negative standpoint, 
that country had no real existence, but was an illusion resulting 
from various contributory factors—historical, psychological and 
metaphysical—it would need to be affirmed that her account was 
given from the centre, not from the circumference. But it may 
also be truly said that she is a formidable objection to the negative 
verdict. She was not an apologist for the truth of theism and of 
Christianity after the manner of William Temple and A. E. Taylor, 
to mention two great and relevant names; but her witness to the 
faith in which they stood, as the background of all her teaching about 
the soul’s contact with the world of supra-sensible reality and its 
development therein, as in its proper home, is not to be easily dis- 
missed. There was nothing of the escapist’s defensive technique 
about her attitude to religion, nor did her thought naturally move in 
the atmosphere of those sharp and sometimes violent contrasts which 
have been characteristic of some modern theology. 

The papers collected in this attractive volume, to which the 
Bishop of St. Andrews contributes an admirable introduction, show 
Evelyn Underhill in the full maturity of her mind. There is a 
sanity and serenity in her writing and in the addresses she gave 
which inspire confidence in her as a teacher. The Bishop rightly 
refers to her humility; with it is conjoined a most evident but never 
ostentatious charity. That so many people, including clergy who 
one might think would not take kindly to listening to a woman 
whose subjects at a Worcester Diocesan Clergy Convention were 
“The Priest’s Life of Prayer” and “The Life of Prayer in the 
Parish,” welcomed opportunities of hearing her was due, I am 
confident, not less to the simplicity and the lack of all pretentious- 
ness and pomposity with which she gave what she had to give than 
to the richness of the gifts themselves. 

Here, then, are ten papers dealing with prayer and worship and 
the building up of the spiritual life. One of the sharp cleavages to 
which I have referred concerns the claims of this worldliness and 
other worldliness. There is no trace of that trouble in this book. 
Along with that firm hold upon the transcendence of God and all 
that goes therewith, in which she owed so much to von Hiigel, she 
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remembered that religion is something for man as he is, here and 
now. “We are,” she writes in the paper on worship, “ Creatures 
anchored to this planet, and with a good deal of the animal about 
us still, It is more humble and more sensible to remember these 
facts, in religion as elsewhere, than to try to escape from them.” And 
in the brief study of the subject entitled What is Mysticism? she 
tells how in some people the wicket-gate that swings between the 
seen and the unseen “seems beautifully balanced. They take up 
and use together both sides of our wonderful human inheritance 
moving to and fro between the temporal world and the eternal 
world, between communion with God and communion with their 
fellow-men ; as Christ did during His life on earth.” The mystics 
are those who “left to themselves, always tend to swing out towards 
the Unseen.” With all her appreciation of a great non-Christian 
mystic like Plotinus, she saw in Christian mysticism, based on the 
fact of the Incarnation and linked up with the life of the Church, 
a special quality not to be found elsewhere. And her review of 
what Christian mysticism has been is as satisfying a defence as could 
be desired against attacks which have been made upon it from 
different quarters. J. K. Moztey. 


A War Wanderer 


Wanderer in War. By Norman Bentwich. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR BENTWICH, formerly Attorney-General in the Govern- 
ment of Palestine and later Director of the High Commission for 
Refugees from Germany, has made the problems of Jewish refugees 
his principal study. His book opens with a description of the transit 
and training-camp on the Kentish coast organised just before the war 
for the victims of Nazi persecution, and continues with a description 
of the voyage of mercy that took him to France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Palestine, America, Egypt and Ethiopia. Interspersed 
along the route are the halts—they are little more than “ whistle- 
stops,” so urgent is the author’s anxiety to get back to his main 
subject—that he made in his six years’ journey: the R.A.F., the 
Ministry of Information, a mission to Hailé Selassié and lectures for 
A.B.C.A. Some readers will find that it is better to travel than 
to arrive, for Professor Bentwich had interesting, incidental experi- 
ences. In the R.A.F., for example, he was dismissed the Service as a 
result of a court-martial. (By misfortune he dropped an important 
document in the street, and the authorities decided to make him a 
warning to others.) In the Ministry of Information he worked with 
Sir Wyndham Deedes, who was then Regional Officer for Greater 
London. There his work often took him to the large East End 
shelters, and it is salutary to read once more of the revolting condi- 
tions that existed in them during those early days of the blitz and 
of the successful steps that were taken which later transformed them 
into much-sought-after communal centres. Then, and possibly most 
interesting of all, there is the chapter dealing with his visit to 
Ethiopia, whence he proceeded on a legal assignment for the 
Emperor. 

But these are incidentals. Wanderer in War will be read for what 
Professor Bentwich has to say about the problems of Jewry. It is 
not being censorious if it is pointed out that little of what he has to 
say is new. How could it be? What is of value is that he destroys 
the attitude of easy indifference to the problem that impersonal 
familiarity with the frightful sufferings of Jewry so often creates, and 
causes the reader once more to realise that, however “ impossible ” of 
solution is the problem, some solution must be found. Perhaps he 
is not quite fair to the Arabs, but he is far too cultured a man and 
too wise a Zionist to overstate his case. Indeed, it is a case which is 
impossible of over-statement. GRAHAM WATSON. 


Fiction 

The Enchanted Pilgrim. By N. S. Leskov. Translated by David 

Magarshack. (Hutchinson International Authors. 10s. 6d.) 
Lost Moorings. By Georges Simenon. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Doreen. By Barbara Noble. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
The Wayfarers. By Dan Wickenden. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
Untit recently Leskov has been almost unknown in this country. 
The Enchanted Pilgrim consists of five stories, of which the title- 
story is itself practically a full-length picaresque novel. That 
they are interesting goes without saying; at the least they give 4 
most vivid picture of the crudity, brutality and rawness of Russian 
provincial life in the years immediately before and after the eman- 
cipation of the serfs—the first story, in particular, may be recom- 
mended to the attention of flagellants. Leskov plainly has con- 
siderable powers of comic invention and an unflagging gusto for the 
broad humour of life. One guesses that he is a comic writer some- 
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what akin to Fielding in quality ; one guesses—one does not know— 
simply because one is sceing him through the most tantalising of 
media, a bad translation. The result is a subtle distortion, as of a 
landscape seen through poor-quality glass. There is nothing in the 
translation that one can pick out as absolutely wrong—it may well 
be a literal translation ; at the same time nothing seems right. It 
reminds one of M. André Simon’s description of vodka, “ neither 
flavoured, nor coloured, nor matured.” Here is a typical bit of 
dialogue as rendered by Mr. Magarshack: “A clever chap, Chepkun 
Yermecheyev! Oh, what a brainy fellow! Knocked Bakshey right 
out! Now the mare’s yours. Come on, get on her back!” The 
speaker is a Tartar. Leskov, one assumes, is a master of racy, 
colloquial writing, and to suggest the nature of his prose would 
probably require a translator of great talent. Mr. Magarshack’s 
rendering robs Leskov of the literary merit Russian critics claim 
for him. “There is no need,” to quote M. Simon again, “for nose 
or palate to waste any time over vodka,” and if the original were 
truly like this translation one would feet no necessity to waste time 
over Leskov. But that is scarcely likely, and one looks forward to 
versions by translators with a feeling of words and prose rhythms. 

It is, I suppose, an index of Simenon’s achievement that he is 
never referred to as M. Georges Simenon. He is a remarkable 
writer, at his best when he is least ambitious ; at his best, I believe, 
in the Maigret stories, in which he is concerned solely with detec- 
tion. “Banana Tourist” and “ Blind Path,” the two stories that 
make up Lost Moorings, are concerned not with detection but with 
crime. The first is set in Tahiti, the second in the Riviera. They 
are authentic Simenon. No other living writer, not even Traven, 
not even Céline, is as complete a master of the depiction of the 
seedy and the hopeless. Never expressing any emotion as human 
as disgust, Simenon creates with what seems a clinical objectivity 
a world that is strictly disgusting; he might be recording the 
behaviour of lice. As a story-teller he is in a class of his own, but 
he is defeated in these stories because he cannot create characters, 
only thumb-nail sketches, snapshots. “Banana Tourist ”—the 
phrase is descriptive of those péople who go to Tahiti to live the 
simple life on bananas and fish—should have been the tragedy of 
the idealist who is dragged down by circumstances ; but the idealist 
never comes alive and Simenon is unable even to convey his 
idealism, except in the vaguest, most general terms, so that his final 
grotesque act of murder appears gratuitous. 

“How unlike the home-life of our own dear Queen!” One 
recalls the famous remark in passing from Simenon to Doreen, for 
with Miss Noble we are on familiar ground: London, the blitz, 
evacuees, not the newest of subject-matter. But Miss Noble has 
written a novel which, unpretentious, is also admirable. The story 
is simple. The rather repressed nine-year-old daughter of a sternly 
possessive London charwoman is evacuated to the home of a child- 
less middle-class couple with whom she lives almost as their own 
child until her mother, blitz or no blitz, takes her back to London 
again. The characters are freshly and justly observed, and Miss 
Noble does not load the dice one way or the other. It is a most 
moving novel, completely convincing, which the unexacting will 
read with pleasure because it is a good human story, the exacting 
because it is told without sentimentality and with an acute per- 
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ception of the nuances of class-consciousness and class-distinction: 
With The Wayfarers (on life’s highway, one assumes) we a 
back in Our Town and the Andy Hardy country. There is violence. 
even suicide, but somehow it doesn’t matter: out of evil cometh 
good. The hero is a middle-aged sub-editor on a small Middle. 
West newspaper, who broods over his dead wife, worries about his 
children—his virginal daughter cannot decide which young man to 
marry, his elder daughter croons in ¢ night club, looks like a tart 
and has a heart of gold, his younger son wants to go to West Point 
his elder son commits suicide because his marriage has failed— 
and finally marries the widow-lady next door. It is harmless cosy 
and leisurely, with a complete absence of pressure behind the 
writing. One feels that Mr. Wickenden could have gone on writing 
this novel for the rest of his life. He probably will. . 
WALTER ALLEN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
17s. 6d.) 
Many scholarly books have been written on the English stage. But 
most of them deal with persons or periods. Mr. Macqueen Pop: 
has set out to write the biography of a single theatre—and that (as 
he freely admits) is a thing which cannot possibly be done in a 
scholarly way in the space of 325 pages. He can record all the 
outward details—the chronology, the plays, the actors—but he can 
not adequately discuss the more obscure but more exciting matters 
of internal organisation, the evolution of scenery and lighting, the 
etiquette of dressing room and green room, the conduct of rehearsals, 
the duties of the prompter, the customs of the benefit. The general 
and outward shape of the theatre’s history is all that Mr. Pope can 
possibly cover. It is in itself an exacting task, and as a compendium 
of information about Drury Lane collected from many sources this 
book will have a useful place in the literature of the theatre. Mr. Pope 
lets fly with his metaphors on occasion. His actors are inclined 
to weave purple patches in the tapestry, and he calls Drury Lane 
“a gem-studded chapter in our life as a nation.” But fortunately 
his book as a whole is easier to read than a chapter so brilliantly 
impeded. It recalls the great moments, includes a sober statement 
on the undoubted Drury Lane ghost, and recites all the favourite 
anecdotes. It is a pity that anecdotes are always so ubiquitous. The 
original wit is rarely known with certainty. Tate Wilkinson, writing 
in 1790, said it was Kitty Clive who made the famous retort to 
Peg Woffington on her playing “ Sir Harry Wildair ” (Peg : I believe 
one half of the audience took me for a man. Kitty: Do not be 
uneasy, as you are satisfied the other half know the contrary.) 
Mr. Pope gives the witticism to Quin, which is less likely and less 
funny. But Wilkinson could be wrong. Who did say it? 
“Ditchampton Farm.”’ By A.G. Street. (Eyre & Spottiswood. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. A. G. STREET’S new book is a collection of essays on agricultural 
subjects. He is by far the best interpreter of the farmer’s point of 
view to the townsman, partly because he has a happy knack of 
making a technical and agricultural argument interesting to the 
layman but more especially because what he writes is honest and 
correct from the farming angle. This book is bound together by 
two axioms, first that the land is more important than people and 
second that farming should receive equal treatment with other 
industries. Whenever it comes to a question of agricultural policy 
for the nation he brings these axioms to bear as if they were sixteen- 
inch guns. Incidentally, Mr. Geoffrey Crowther comes in for a 
heavy salvo. At a’time when a large proportion of the world’s 
population faces starvation it may seem curious that the British 
farmer lacks faith in his future. But many of those who now farm 
the land can remember the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
world corn market changed from scarce to glut conditions after the 
last war. Mr. Street stresses the fact that farmers should not rely 
on what the Government will or wiil not do for them in the future, 
but that they should take more advantage of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act to put their house in order. It is to be hoped that 
those responsible to Parliament and the leaders of the National 
Farmers’ Union will alike ponder over several chapters in this book. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. Arranged by Guy Pocock in 2 vols. 
from the complete, annotated edition of the Letters of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. (Everyman Library. 3s. each.) 
Tuts new edition supersedes the old Everyman Library edition of 
Lamb’s letters. It is also far more complete, being based on the 
standard 3 vol. Lamb edited by E. V. Lucas and first published in 
1935 jointly by Methuen and Dent. Here we have the best and 
completest edition of Lamb’s letters available at a popular price, and 
it is a valuable addition to the famous Everyman Library. 





By W. Macqueen Pope. (W. H. Allen. 
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from closed compartment to run. Wire netting under floor of 
compartment to make compartment rat-proof when pop-hole is 
closed. Handles fitted for easy carrying All timber parts 
creosoted. Bolts and Spanner for assembly incladed. 


£1'11'6 


Carriage paid 
nearest station 
England and Wales 
Scotland 5", extra. 


Neat, attractive, 
soundly constructed 
and inexpensive. 
Pleasing design, ideal 
for Garden or Orchard. 
Light and easy to 
move, thus preventing 
fouling of land. 





Prices subject to usual bonus terms to P.A.G.B. 
Members. Please state membership on all commu- 
nications. Non-members please write for details. 


Write to J. R. HARVEY, Managing Director. 


S-P-B-A SUPPLIES LTD. 


Suppliers of SuPerBrA (regd.) Goods 
(Dept. S.), WIGTON HOUSE, ST. JOHN ST.,LONDON,E.C.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ENGLISH weather at its worst is never boring ; and often it is exci 
Witness one of the latest thunderstorms. It took many eccentric courses, 
some of which I had never seen before. One large elm, for example, 
was struck by some form of what is called diffused lightning. The outer 
twigs were robbed of their leaves ; the trunk, on two sides, showed, not 
scorched streaks as usual, but two broad irregular panels of nakedness 
Stranger still, the roots were the worst sufferers. Four trenches were 
dug about a foot broad and seven yards long from the trunk outwards, 
At the floor of one the radiating elm-roots, shallow as usual, were clearly 
exposed, but undamaged In another they were cut into logs, My 
experience, confirmed by statistics, has been that oaks are the usual victims. 
The oaks about this elm were untouched, but on the other hand an 
oak gate-post about a hundred yards away was split open from top ty 
bottom. It looked to me as if the lightning had been conducted thither 
by the iron railing. The country house about two hundred yards away 
lost many of its upstairs, but not downstairs, window-panes. In other 
examples of dispersed lightning that I, have seen the sufferers were 
sequoia and a lime, both of which had a number of the outer branche; 
shrivelled. Close by the sequoia a very old ash-tree was lit and burned 
for days. 


Freaks of the Weather 


To continue the Englishman’s favourite subject, the weather (incident. 
ally described in most of its manifestations in The Garden, Sackville- 
West’s most accurate epic), the May frosts were nearly as eccentric as 
the thunderstorm. In the Cumberland Lakes even the oaks and beeches 
were severely cut and tenderer things of lower growth shattered ; yet a 
mile or two higher up in the valley not a leaf or flower, even of ‘half- 
tropical plants, took any damage. Everyone who plants or be-shrubs a 
garden should know the history of the site ; and how far it is vulnerable to 
frost, Strawberries and first early potatoes must be protected in almost 
any still valley, in the South as well as in the North; and even such 
tolerably hardy shrubs as Rhus Cotinoides or Buddleia Globosa or 
Japanese Maple are in danger from spring frosts. Varieties of apples, 
again, ought to be correlated with the site ; and now the more or less 
vulnerable sorts have been determined. 


ting, 


Plea for Urban Trees 

Very ardent pleas have reached me to join in the defence of urban 
trees. Recently a number of fine trees in the St. John’s Wood neighbour- 
hood were reduced to the state of mere trunks, because, as it appeared 
afterwards, the gardeners employed by the owners of the sites found the 
fallen leaves a nuisance! This cutting menia has extended to road-men 
in country places. They seem to regard hedges and trees as mere “ litter 
louts,” not at all as things of beauty or homes of birds. There are few 
more lamentable vices than tidiness in the wrong place. Trees, of course, 
are as aesthetically important in towns as in country ; and in most London 
areas it is happily quite hard to find a view unredeemed by a tree or two. 
London is congenial to a great number of trees, even yews, in spite of a 
recent ridiculous protest against the yew hedge in urban parks. What 
beautiful examples of even tenderer trees, such as almond and cataspa 
and the more delicate poplars, are to be seen in Battersea Park, that triumph 
of the art of landscape gardening. 


The Greatest Sanctuary 


A word more may be said about Horsey Mere, for which the National 
Trust and the Norfolk Naturalists Trust are appealing. If it can be 
secured it will make with Hickling a really national sanctuary, not excelled 
the world over. A charming letter has reached me from a man of 94 
years of age who sends a subscrivtion as a memorial to those who spent 
happy holidays with him on the Broads. 


In My Garden 

“What shrubs shall I plant,” writes a soldier of the B.A.O.R., “in my 
small garden when I get home?” It is, of course, too big a question to 
answer ; but I think especial notice should be given to date of flowering. 
From viburnum fagrans, hammamelis and laurustinus to buddleia and the 
bush St. John’s worts through spiraea, barberries, lilacs, senna, &c. This 
gives a seven months’ contifluity. It is surprising how little popular is the 
most lovely bush hypericum, which is at its very best when the bulk of 
flowering shrubs are over. 





ERRATUM: In some hendecasyllables published last week fugaret, 
by some foolish lapse,.was printed instead of volaret. It did not, of 
course, make sense. Avologies to the author. W. BeacH THOMAS. 





Posiage on this tssue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, td 
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The winner of Crossword No. 375 is Miss Eva P. Scott, 160, Muswell 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
UNITED MOLASSES 
BRIGHTER PROSPECTS 











THE twentieth annual general meeting of The United Molasses Company, 
Ltd., will be held on June 11th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Mr. F. K. Kielberg, circulated with the report and accounts: 

Looking back to 1940-41 when the war engulfed the company’s large 
and widespread interests in Europe and the Far East, I cannot help but 
feel profoundly thankful at being able today to report that the company’s 
financial position is much stronger and its trading prospects considerably 
brighter than anyone could have reasonably hoped for or expected in 
those dark days. 

The losses then suffered by the company were extremely heavy. They 
have, however, been written off in full and I am sure stockholders will 
share my satisfaction at the company kaving nevertheless emerged from 
the years of destruction in the xtremely strong financial position dis- 
closed. The combined liquid resources should prove sufficient to rebuild 
the shattered installations of subsidiary companies in countries overrun 
by the cnemy and to restore the carrying capacity of the company’s 
pre-war fleet. 

From the statement of combined profits for the past year it will be 
seen that the total net profits available for distribution showed an increase 
over the previous year of £5,000 and were sufficient to maintain the 
dividends, to allocate £150,000 (the same) to general reserve and to 
increase the carry-forward by £28,000. Trading results for the first four 
months of the current year have been satisfactory and prospects for the 
remainder of the year appear favourable 

Turning to the statement of combined assets and liabilities, the accounts 
show that the company’s financial position was still further strengthened 
during the year. Current assets at £8,138,127 cxceeded current liabilities 
of £1,246,510 by £6,891,617. Of this amount £6,512,490 was repre- 
sented by cash and investments in dated British Government securities. 

Under the heading of current assets, I should call attention to the 
heavy decline in stocks of molasses. The value fell from £206,000 to 
{22,000, a symptom of the acute molasses shortage throughout the world. 
The shortage is, unfortunately, likely to continue for at least another year 
or two, and I am of the opinion that the continuance of Government 
control of purchases, sales and distribution will prove a national necessity 
as long as the present lack of equilibrium between supply and demand 
persists. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
100TH ANNUAL REPORT 


IN a statement circulated with the rooth annual repert of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited, the chairman, Mr P. R. England, said 
that the re-establishment and development of the company’s business 
in the liberated territories of Northern Europe was proceeding satis- 
factorily. In Central and Southern Europe the outlook was less favour- 
able, the resumption of business depending upon the solution of complex 
political and economic questions. In the Far East the company’s offices 
in Singapore and Shanghai had been reopened. 

Fire. accident »nd marine premiums at £17,585,000—a record year— 
were higher by £360,000 over 1944 and the total underwriting profit 
of £1,563,000 compared with £1,607,000 a year ago. Fire premiums 
at {7,842,000 were higher by £649,000 than in 1944, and the underwriting 
yrolit was £.§09,000 (6.§ per cent.) against £450,000 (6.3 per cent.) for the 
previous year. Accident and general premiums at £7,753,000 were a!so 
higher by £145,000. Underwriting profit was £360,000 (4.6 per cent.) 
against £641,000 (8.4 per cent.). The 1944 marine account had been 
closed with a profit of £694,000. Premiums for the 1945 account at 
£1,990,000 were less by £444,000. New life business was completed for 
net sums assured of £4,005,000 (against £3,770,000). Net interest in the 
profit and loss account amounted to £969,000. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS 





CHANGE OF NAME TO CLEAVER-HUME PRESS 





AN extraordinary general meeting of British Universities Press, Ltd., 
was held at Winchester House, London, E.C., on Thursday, May 16th. 


Mr. J. J. Cleaver, chairman of the company, presided, and briefly 
explained the reasons for the change of name, at the same time stating 
that the Board did not consider that the proposed change of name would 
detrimentally affect the earning power of the business, which continued 
to show a satisfactory trend. 

He accordingly proposed and Mr. Harry Hume, joint managing director 
of the company, seconded the special resolution submitted to the meeting— 
somely, . the name of the company be changed to Cleaver-Hume 

ress, Ltd. 


On being put to the meeting the resolution was carried unanimously. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
AFTER one of their occasional pauses markets are again moving y 
and in the light of the growing evidence of inffationary tendencie: 
one cannot be altogether surprised. Ordinary shares, after all a 
a good “hedge” against inflation and, so long as the Government 
shirks the vital issue of wages policy, one must be prepared for : 
higher range of selling prices over a wide front. At the Present 
level of security values discrimination is obviously very necessary 
especially as there is a good deal of stock of doubtful merit being 
“given a run” in Throgmorton Street. I still see no reason, nag 
ever, why the careful investor should prefer cash to stock. 
UNILEVER OUTLOOK 

Shareholders in Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited, the 
English end of the Unilever combine, have been through lean times 
during the war years as a result of the uncertainties surrounding 
the position of the Dutch concern. Ordinary dividends have been 
held down to § per cent., against a pre-war IO per cent., simply 
because the dividend equalisation agreement between the two com- 
panies has compelled the English undertaking to set aside out of 
profits a sufficient sum to cover an equivalent dividend on the 
Ordinary capital of the Dutch concern in case that company should 
not itself be capable of meeting such a dividend from its own earn- 
ings and resources. Altogether £4,300,000 has been provided under 
this head by the English company, but it is now clear that the 
whole of this sum will be-freed and, in consequence, transferred 
from contingencies to general reserve. 

Earnings figures covering the war period issued by the Dutch 
concern show that in spite of the severe handicaps imposed by war 
conditions the company’s finances were well maintained. Dividends 
amounting in all to 26.95 per cent., the equivalent of the final divi- 
dend for 1939 and five dividends of 5 per cent. each for the years 
1940 to 1944, are declared, and as much as 20 per cent. is to be 
met by an issue of fully-paid 4 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative 
Preference shares. This is a clear reflection of the fact that th: 
Dutch company is not in a position to make such a large dividend 
distribution in cash without jeopardising its liquid position. The 
point for Ordinary shareholders in the English company is that 
the £4,300,000 set aside becomes available for the general purposes 
of the business and that from now on dividend policy will not be 
dictated by the unfavourable war-time circumstances of the Dutch 
concern. My guess is that for 1945 the dividend will be increased 
very substantially above the § per cent. rate recently in force. The 
£t Ordinary units, although they have recently improved to §7s., 
are worth retaining as a sound investment. 

A PREFERENCE UNDER PAR 

At long last, Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, whose recent 
earnings record has been a source of disappointment to shareholders, 
has done well enough to resume Preference dividend payments. 
Trading profits rose last year from £250,743 to £364,823, and after 
covering Debenture interest, depreciation, taxation, etc., there was 
a net profit of £122,482, against £6,073 for 1944. Accordingly the 
directors have declared a dividend of 6 per cent. on account of 
arrears on the 3} per cent. Cumulative Participating £1 Preference 
shares, which brings matters up to the end of 1941. 
forward, which has been increased from £42,594 to £86,310, is 
itself equivalent to rather more than 6 per cent. on the Preference 
capital, and it is a safe assumption that profits are again running 
at a satisfactory level this year. 

If that were the whole story there would be no excuse for the 
£1 Preference shares, which are still cum the 6 per cent. dividend 
just declared, standing in the market around 13s. 9d. As every- 
body knows, hoWever, the colliery assets are to be acquired by 
the Government under the nationalisation scheme. It then becomes 
a question of how the Preference shareholders will fare after the 
Government purchase has been carried through. Two points seem 
worth considering ; first, that apart from its colliery assets this 
company has a very valuable sales and distribution business, and, 
second, that behind the Preference capital is £1,799,920 of Ordinary 
stock. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the directors express 
their view that after nationalisation the Preference shareholders 
should get payment in full, ie., £1 a share, plus all arrears of 
dividend, which at present amount to 14 per cent., or about Is. 6d. 
net a share. It seems to me that, with the prospect of repayment 
at par lying ahead and handsome dividend payments practically 
assured until the collieries are taken over, these {£1 shares, standing 
at such a substantial discount, should turn out well both for incom: 
yield and capital appreciation. 
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PERSONAL 


Smal! advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
A BOOK is being prepared about the late Rev. T. W. 

Pym, D.S.O. Stories and recollections of him at 


Pym, c/o St. Paul’s 


any age will be welcomed by M. T. 

Vicarage, Lorrimore Square, S.E.17. 

A GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, turned 
EQUAL TO NEW from 75 -. List FREE.— 


Watker’s ScreENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WorKS 
Lrv., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 
PPOLLO COSY STOVE in first-class condition, Can 
be seen London, S.W., any time. £9.—Box 521. 
(AMBRIDGE.—Rooms required for Michaelmas term 
by returning A.T.S. Officer.—Watuts, R.L.O., c/o 


H.Q. Mil. Gov., Hanover Region, B.A.O.R. 
"har - ER SUFFERER (21946) of 37, unable to work 
for several years, wife and small son, net income 


Jewellery 


small, needs nourishment and care. 
CANCER 


ratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
e.ier, 2, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey , 
( {HINESE INCENSE BURNER, Kang Hsi, 


pitiably 


photo 
available. Offers.—Box 509. 
( \OF Y WANTED of “ Out of the Silent Planet,” by 
S. Lewis. Write Mrs. Moxon, The Spartans, 
eA Stoke-on-Trent. 
1OUPON FREE.—First quality Gloving Chamois, to 
( make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
Also basils for shopping bags and all 
accessories. —ByrteLp & Co. (S.), 122, Brighton Road, Purley. 
] YASTBOURNE.—Lady has accommodation in her 
4 private house for a Paying Guest.—Box 524. 
YNCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, I4th Edition, 
4 leather bound, complete. What offers ?—Box 525. 
ee PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send by 
registered post—return will be made C.O.D. regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHoP, 
5, Hove Street, Hove. 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. 
J received for periods of one or two weeks. 
] AMMOCKS.—5,000 strong new ex-Government 


structions, 13/6, 


Guests 


string Hammocks, ideal for your garden, 15/- each, 
post paid.—Conway (T. S.), 174, Stoke Newington 
Church Street, London, N.16 
| wr PROPELLED INVALID CARRIAGES built 
to individual requirements. Catalogue and advice 
on request. — JONES, 23, Stallard Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 
] OLIDAYS OR LEAVE ? Let me plan you an 
interesting holiday, suggest accommodation. Britain 
or abroad.—Box 550. 
ADY.—Engaged part-time, offers some services in 
4 return for accommodation, with cooking facilities, in 
quiet house. Mod. rent.—Mars. D., 61, Mayfield Road, N.8. 
| ADY. Ex.-W.A.A.F ., experienced driver, domesticated, 
4 seeks temporary situation, would travel.—Box 510. 
N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM) MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. 
Also Translations French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Portuguese, Swedish. Prices on enquiry.— 
Miss Harper, 4. Taviton Street, London, W.C.1 
TEW FOREST HOLIDAY. Exquisite scenery, de- 
lightful walks (hills, woods, moorlands). Excellent 
H. and c. basins, electric light, main water, central 
heating. Bathing in River Avon two mins. away. Riding 
and fishing can be arranged.—ArpEN LopGe, Godshill 
Wood, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
pas TLY FURNISHED well built comfortable House 


N SS. TYPED.—ls. 6d 
Plays. 


food 


- other than S.C. centre floor, to Let. 5 or 6 large rooms, 
plus kit., bathroom and w.c. Facing Wandsworth Com. Rea- 
sonable to suitable applicants with first-class refs. —Box 552. 


PAJAH RESTAURANT, Irving Street, Leicester 
\% Square (ABBey 4188). Best Indian curry in town. 
Fully licensed. Private rooms for parties and socials. 


Open every day till 11 p.m. 
] ETURN TO PEACE in beautiful Shropshire. Quiet- 
ness, seclusion, comfortable beds and good food. 
Tae Grance, Church Preen, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 
. ASIDE HOLIDAY, 4 Guineas. Families with 
children welcomed July, September. Unaccompanied 
children August. Golf, riding, safe beach.—la, SoutH 
Eaton PLACE elephone mornings Sloane 
QMAL .L FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSE near 
\ Royston to Let for two months. Four bedrooms, 
2 dressing, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. Attractive garden. 
Produce, Hens. £10 10s. Od. weekly, including daily maid 
and gardener.—Box 551 
+PEND June 20th-30th with party University people, 
s country. Apply by letter :—EISELDON, c/o Overseas 
James, London. 
wm ot the Institute of Journalists is available 
tor meetings. Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals. 
po'v Generar Secretary. 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
ay PING, mss.,etc.,accurately, speedily typed. Confidential 
‘1 work by principals only.—K., 1,St.James Mansions, N.10. 
TISTAS (1). Newton, Housman, Micklewright, Wicksteed, 
2 6 newsagents or publisher.— Wessex Press, Taunton. 


League, St. 
HALI 


APPOIN MENTS _ 

4ODRINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
( Barsapos, British West INpres.—Independent Day 
and Boarding School, about 100 pupils, 600 feet above 
sea level, excellent climate. Required for September term, 
or as soon after as possible :—(1) HEADMISTRESS. 
Must be Communicant member of the Church of England 
and hold degree of British University. Should offer some 
teaching, preferably History, to School Certificate standard. 
Salary £350 resident and capitation fees. Passage paid on 
7 MISTRESS. 


THE SPECTATOR, MAY 3I, 





.B.C. invites applications for posts as Spanish or 
Portuguese Monitors. Duties consist of reporting 
radio transmissions in Spanish or Portuguese. Complete 
idiomatic grasp of the language and a good knowledge of 
current political events are essential, but rticularly in 
relation to Spain or Portugal and Latin America. Salary 
not more than £450 per annum on appointment rising to 
£600 per annum, plus cost of living bonus £44 4s. Od. per 
annum and family allowances. Entry to unestablished staff; 
appointment to permanent staff subject to later consideration. 
Applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, not later than 7 days after the appearance 
of this advertisement Mark envelopes “ Spanish Monitor,” 
or “ Portuguese Monitor.’ 
( (IVIL SERVICE € “OMMISSION —The Civil Service 

Commissioners give notice of approximately ten 
vacancies on the permanent establishment of the Home 
Civil Service in the Grade of Statistician, to be filled by 
competitive interview. Candidates will be expected to 
possess wide statistical experience. Every candidate must 
have obtained a degree with first or second class honours 
(or equivalent qualification) in Statistics, or in Mathematics, 
Economics or other appropriate main subject combined 
with Statistics, at an Institution of University rank, or 
having obtained a degree with first or second class honours 
(or equivalent qualification) in Mathematics, Economics or 
other appropriate subject, must have been employed on 
statistical work. Age 30—45 on January Ist, 1946. Initial 
salary for men in London £800 rising by annual increments 
of £30 to £1,100, with consolidation addition ‘ranging 
between about £92 at the lower end of the scale and about 
£120 at the upper. Last day for applications June 15th, 
1946 (United Kingdom) or August 31st (Overseas). Forms 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 1470. 
| 1OCESAN BOYS’ SCHOOL, Hong Kong. Wanted 

September or earliest possible, THREE MASTERS, 
graduates preferred, four-year contracts (renewable). 
1945 Burnham scale with £100 overseas allowance, etc. 
British superannuation rights safeguarded. Subject : 
Maths. or Science or English to matriculation level, with 
general subjects. All teaching in English language. Mem- 
bership of Church of England desirable. Apply for further 
particulars to the Headmaster, G. A. GoopsBan, M.A., 
Greystone, Cricklade, Wilts. 

+ OVERNESS for Twin Boys (8 yrs.), able a 5 — 
I School required immediately. Country. ~Fiow. 
BarLow, Bradwall, Sandbach. 

ILLCROFT COLLEGE (R.C.W.W. Inc.) for Adult 
| Education (Women).—Applications are invited for 
of PRINCIPAL. Salary £650 to £700 with 
residence. Government superannuation. Appointment 
from January Ist, 1947. Particulars and forms of ap- 
plication may be obtained from the Secretary, Hillcroft 
College, Surbiton, Surrey, to whom they should be returned 
not later than June 30th 

*ORTH COUNTRY PREP. SCHOOL requires in 
st September a Bachelor Graduate under 40 as SECOND 
Master. Excellent prospects for keen man. Also FROEBEL 
Mistress, resident salary £200.—Box 522. 
| EFINED and Educated Couple desire position of 

responsibility. Excellent war record. Wife S.R.N., 
S.R.C.N. Husband now in Government service, shortly 
to be released. Linguist, historian, and good adminis- 
trator. References available. Any post to which is attached 
reasonably comfortable living and future prospects will be 
entertained, Willing to serve anywhere in Great Britain 
and Ireland.—Box 519 

«T. FELIX SCHOOL, Southwold, Suffolk. Wanted 
s in September: (1) PHYSICS SPECfALIST, part- 
time, to take Cambridge Scholarship work OR full-time 
PHYSICS and MATHEMATICS teacher. (2) FRENCH 
SPECIALIST, able to offer a subsidiary subject, preferably 
Geography or History 3) GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST. 
Revised Burnham Scale, Government superannuation. 
Posts are non-resident, but one might possibly be combined 
with House Mistress-ship. Wanted immediately, SHORT- 
HAND-TYPIST. Salary £120, resident. Apply Heap- 
MISTRESS 
QANDBACH SCHOOL, SANDBACH, CHESHIRE (An 
, Endowed Boys’ School, Founded 1677.)—The 
Governors of Sandbach School Foundation invite appli- 
cations for the HEADMASTERSHIP, which will be 
vacant at the end of the Summer Term. Candidates must 
be Graduates of a British University, Oxford or Cambridge 
preferred. Experience .in a Boarding School desirable. 
Salary £850 a year with house rent free. Government 
pension scheme. Applications (no forms issued), together 
with copies of three recent testimonials and references, 
should be sent before June 19th to:—ARTHUR EVANs, Esq., 
Solicitor, Sandbach, Cheshire, Clerk to the Governors. 
QRN., R.F.N., Part I Mid., also eye trained desires 
\ rt in industrial estab. or clinical assistant or similar. 
Box 527. 
ryeHeE ‘UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. DEPARTMENT OF 

History.—Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY within the 
salary range of £350 to £450: the initial salary may be 
above the minimum. Preference wil) be given to a candidate 
specialising in the 18th and early 19th centuries. Further 
particulars may be obtained on request Applications 
should reach the Reorstrar, The University, Leeds, 2, 
not later than 2ist June 
rgxHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—Applications 

are invited for the following posts in the Department 
of Philosophy :—(1) LECTURER (Grade II), initial salary 
£450 mer annum, or more according to qualifications. 
(2) ASSISTANT LECTURER (Grade IID, initial salary 
£350 per annum. Candidates must hold an Honours 


the post 





1946 


\HE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. c 
I for Girls under management of Soc rere ne, Schon 
Wanted Sept., Resident Mistresses for (1) Ph sical T; — 
@) Cc ays (3) ag mn (4) Classics, to H.S.C. 
ew Burnham scale, Govt nsion, ‘ 
details (no forms) to the Fieeaian., , Applications with full 
7" YORKSHIRE MUSEUM, YORK. —The C 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society invites a 
cations for the post of a full-time ARCH ALOLOG i 
male or female, on the staff of the Yorkshire Muse 
Commencing salary £300 per annum. Candidates sesh 
have special qualifications and experience in Archeckes 
and should be prepared to pay particular attention to Ri mal 
and Medizval Collections. Applications, Stating enn ant 
qualifications, together with three recent testim: ae 
— = — to the ——s not later than June 
946.— AGSTAFFE eeper, Th wrkst 
von P The Yorkshire Museum, 
‘NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SW ANSEA—The 
Council of the College invites applications for the 
post of AssISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. Salary £409 
per annum. The appointment will date from October Is 
1946. Further particulars may be obtained from he 
Een ny bie termed College, Singleton Park, Swansea, 
y whom applications must be received on 
June 26th, 1946. « ie 
T NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER.—Applica. 
tions are invited for the post of ASSIS ANT 
LIBRARIAN in the College Library. Commencing 
£350 p.a. with participation in the Federated Super- 
annuation System for Universities. Duties to commence 
September 16th, or as soon thereafter as possible. Candi. 
dates should state particulars of their academical and 
Professional qualifications and experience, and should 
submit their applications to the REGISTRAR, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than June 15th. 
TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, Department og 
SPANISH.—Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (Grade III) in Spanish, at 
a salary of £400 per annum, duties to commence October 
Ist, 1946. The post is open equally to men and women 
applicants. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom three copies of applications, together 
with copies of not more than three testimonials, and the 
names of two referees, should be sent not later than June 
29th, 1946.—C. G. Burton, area The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
[ TNIVERSITY STUDEN r (Girl) wishes holiday 
situation, 28th July—October. Fond of children 
and animals. Anything considered.—Box 526 
\W OMAN GRADUATE (29), French, with subsid, 
English. Seven years ‘teaching experience, desires 
responsible post offering fresh interest—translation, 
literary, educational, social, political work. —Box 520. 


EVDL Cc SATIONAL 

I: \XCELLENT personal and postal-courses on “SPEAK- 
4 ING IN PUBLIC” by international lecturer and 
broadcaster. Details from HILary 66, Barkston 

Gardens, $.W.5. FRO. 4778 
( RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 
Public speakine taught privately Ring Kirkham 
Hamilton (60, Abbey House, Tothill St., S.W.1.) ABB. 3605. 


Pace, 


TS HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A, (Cantab.), 
Accommodation for resident students. Heath House, 
Lyndhurst Terrace, N.W.3. Hampstead 7228. 
~~ TRIANGLE SECKEILAKiAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Stree. W.1. May 
2306-8 Residential Branch St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross 


Kulme 56 


~ EXHIBITIONS) 


Fucks 


(HEMICAL RESEARCH EXHIBITION.—22, Lower 
( Regent Street, London, June 5th—28th Daily 
10.30—8. Sundays 2—7. Admission 1-. Proceeds w 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
| IVING COMMUNITIES.—Showing activities of 

4 Community Centres, how they are -planned, ad- 
ministered, and financed. Room 129, County Hall, $.E.1, 
June 4th—15th, 10—5 (9 on Thursdays Admission Free. 
Closed Whitsun week-end. To be opened 12 noon June 4th 
by Rr. Hon. Lewis Sicxtn, M.P. (Minister for Town and 
Country Planning 





HOTELS 
| OUGLAS.—THE GOOD COMPANIONS, 
Ravenscliffe and lona Hotels. Palace 

Central Prom Acc. tor 150 guests 
YSASTBOURNE, THe CavenpisH.—Occupying the 
ie finest position on the front, has re-opened in time 
Luxurious private suites of 
Exceptional service, excellent 
Terms on application to 
Telephone: Eastbourne 


tormerly 
Terrace. 


for the Summer Season. 
comfortable bedrooms 
cuisine, music and dancing 
PHItip CHURCHMAN, Manager. 
2740 

+*RAND HOTEL, St Scotland. Re-opening 

3 on June Ist. Daily terms from 21-. July to Sept, 
from 30 - educed terms for previous members of No. 12 

T.W —Managing Director : H. DONINGTON-SMITH. 


CONCERTS 
SY ee? ORCHESTRA. 
FOUR JUNE CONC SERTS. 
eee =) at 7, 
ROYAL AL BERT HALL. 
et Concert : 


Fi 
WEDNE SDAY NEXT, at 7. 
Overture, La Gazza Ladra 
Chasse Royale et _ Orage Les Troyens 


Andrews, 


_ 





3 years’ agreement. (2) ASSISTANT 
Experienced with boarders, to act as Housemistress and Degree. Applications, which should include particulars Symphony No. 7 im C............c.cceeeeeees 

do limited amount of teaching. History, English or es- as to age, academic qualifications and experience, together Excerpts trom Tristan and Isolda.. 

pecially Geography a recommendation, but please state with the names of three referees, should be received not MARJORIE LAWRE NCE. 

subjects offered. Salary £180 resident. Passag> paid on later than June 30th, 1946, by the undersigned, from whom SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bt. 

5 years’ agreement. Applications to Miss STONEMAN, further particulars may be obtained.—StTaNLey DuMBELL, Tickets: 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3 ~, at Hall (Ken. 8212), 
M.A., Flat 2, 5, Ferndale, Tunbridge Wells Registrar. and Agents. 
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